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READERS WRITE 





Poll: “National Average” 
As a patron of yours, I would like to 
know how you arrive at the “National 
average” percentages in your poll of 


September 30. 
Robert E. Hardee 
Gainesville, Fla. 

{This inquiry may best be answered with an illus- 
tration. Ordinarily the average of the following col- 
umn of averages would be found by adding the col- 
umn and dividing by four (the number of units in the 


column): 
59.9% 


59.1 

61.5 

54.9 
Adding this column, and then dividing the sum by 
four, gives an average of 58.8 per cent, plus. In its 
polls of public opinion, however, PATHFINDER does 
not find the national average by adding and dividing 
the separate percentage votes expressed in the differ- 
ent population classifications. Instead, PATHFINDER 
finds it by mathematically determining the cross- 
section vote of the nation as a whole. In measuring 
public opinion this is statistically necessary, because 
allowances must be made for many qualifying factors. 
One such factor is this: 40 per cent of the American 
population is in towns of over 25,000, and 60 per cent 
in smaller towns and in rural afeas.—Ed.] 


America’s Chemical Leadership 

On page 11 of your September 23rd is- 
sue, you say “American chemistry now 
leads the world in both scientific and eco- 
nomic value.” My son, a research chemist, 
disputes this statement, contending the 
Germans are still tops in this field. Will 
you furnish me a few facts in this regard? 

Frank J. Sullivan 
Orange, N. J. 

{There can be little doubt that the United States 
now leads the world in the field of chemistry, both 
scientifically and economically. A detailed study of 
this subject has been made by Prof. E. J. Crane of 
Ohio State University. Prof. Crane, who is editor of 
Chemical Abstracts, has found the following facts: (1) 
The United States now outranks all other nations in 
chemical research and in chemical industry. (2) 
The United States is the only major power whose 
chemical patents have shown a gain in the last five 
years. (3) American chemists now produce the great- 
est volume of published chemical research, with Great 
Britain second. (4) Germany ten years ago held world 
leadership in chemistry, but it has since dropped to 
third place. (5) The six leading nations, in order of 
chemical importance, are the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany. Russia, France and Japan.—Ed.] 


“Let’s Be Strong” 

I most heartily endorse your editorial 
“Let’s Be Strong” (PATHFINDER, Sept. 
30), I only hope every true, honest, and 
liberty-loving American will read it. 

Grover Mizer 
Stone Creek, O. 

In your issue of Oct. 7, you print a letter 
from Mr. Edward Surgent, who says: “You 
fellow-citizens who cry in terror that, 
‘They will whip France and Britain and 
then jump on us!’ should know that if that 
did happen ... our military defense is 
capable of defeating any power or com- 
bined powers that might attack her.” 

I am just as much of a patriot and a 
flag-waver as Mr. Surgent, but I must 
admit that when experts on military af- 
fairs such as General Pershing and General 
Drum say that the U. S. army is not so 
strong as the figures on paper indicate, 
and when these same men say -hat our 
military machines are not so good as they 
might be and that some of them are obso- 
lete, I believe in going slow in boasting 
that we can “defeat any power or com- 
bined powers.” 

The thing for all good, red-blooded 
Americans to do is to concentrate on keep- 





ing the United States land and sea forces 
in the Western Hemisphere and to do our 
best to keep free of any foreign en- 
tanglements. 
Jimmie Gray 
Tyler, Tex. 
. _ * 

. . . If piling up armaments can 
keep people out of war, then drinking 
whisky can keep them out of drunkards’ 
graves. At the same time you keep out 
of war by getting a gun, I am going to do 
it by faith in the old Pennsylvania way 
of goodwill and common sense and a fed- 
eral world government. I'll wager you get 
in and I stay out, as my folks have done 
for the last seven generations. 

Helen E. Rhoads 
West Chester, Pa. 


7 * . 


Your editorial, “Let’s Be Strong,” re- 
minds me that Hitler always starts out 
that way. A strong Germany can get 
what it wants, a weak Germany gets 
nothing. Is it not true that this idea has 
put us back into the horse-and-buggy 
days? 

H. C. B. Colvill 
Missoula, Mont..~ 


France: Not Guilty 
I heartily endorse the views of W. Pam- 
perien (“Readers Write,” Sept. 23) and 
would like to add that France imposed 
heavy import duties on all foodstuffs and 
materials which our government shipped 
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to its doughboys in the last Wo, ld W 
And France is also charging this ¢..,.,,. 
ment rental, every 15 years, for the . . 
of our youth over there. If we def., 
the payment of the rental, they « 
the bodies and burn them... [ y 
thank you for your unbiased news a); 
and various departments. When a j:1:, 
news weekly is ever published Pp 7) 
FINDER will publish it. 
Clarence W. Fu: 


Ves 


uy 


Cleveland, O. 


(Mr. Purniss, along with many other A 
has apparently let himself be hoodwinke: 
propagandists. Because this story has ga 
siderable circulation recently, and becaus: 
number of trusting people have put the 
it, PATHFINDER here submits the facts 
did not impose import duties on materi 
to the A. E. F. On Sept. 8, 1917, the F: 
isters of Finance, Foreign Affairs and 
that war materials and provisions of al! { 
be exempt from all import taxes, provide: 
rials were not for commercial use. (2) | 
not charge the United States rental fe: 
ican graves in French soil. At its 
in Washington, D. C., the American B 
ments Commission, which supervises t! 
ance of cemeteries for America’s war «: 
that the United States pays no such fe: 
to France. Both the Commission and th: 
partment of Commerce reveal that th: 
ceived a great many inquiries regardin: 
indicating that it has spread rapid! 
complete falsity.—Ed.] 


“First Major Error” 
Re “Americana” (PATHFIND! p- 
tember 30), Jack Williams started vild 
stolen bus ride not from Westin nd. 
which city he went through wid but 
from Brawley, Calif., which, inc 
is the largest shipping point of ) 
products in the world ... PATHFINDER 
gives me the quickest and best insi to 
the international and domestic n: 
counts. The above is the first major error 
I have detected. 
Charles B. Provence 
Brawley, Cal. 


Concerning “Dialogue Mass 


In your “Dialogue Mass” (PA‘iIIFIND- 
ER, September 9), under “Religion,” you 
state: “Spoken or sung, the mass [follows 


a fixed form all the time, and it is spoken 
or sung always in Latin.” This statement 
is false. I refer you to “The Catholic 
Eastern Churches” by Donald Altwat 
who writes: 

“All who have come to believe |! 
Roman Catholic Church is uniform in 
respects throughout the world wil! b 
astonished to discover that there i 
and never has been any principle 0 
formity in Catholicism that requires a!! 
Catholics to worship with the same l/itur¢i- 
cal forms, in the same language, to )« 
subject to an identical canon law, tv ha 
the same customs and usages. Jhial, ! 
fact, they do not!” 

P. Kostich 
Berwick, Pa. 

(PATHFINDER qualified its statement 
mass followed a fixed form “in the we 
Generally speaking, Latin is used as the ): 
the mass all over the world, but there are exce?" 
in eastern Europe, where the ceremony i ¢ 
Byzantine.—Ed.] 


Lieut. Naquin: Last to Escap: 

In the Sept. 30th issue, you state: “Licut 
Naquin, skipper of the Squalus, was ‘ 
last of 33 survivors to escape.” \«™° 
papers stated at the time of the |! 
that Lieut. Naquin was in the first b« 
came up to help direct rescue operatic! 
What is the truth about this? 

J. R. Jackson 
Atlanta, Ga. 

(Lieutenant Naquin escaped from the Sqve! bes 
last trip of the Navy’s diving bell, and was te 
man to leave that bell.—Ed.] 
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“HAM and EGGS”— 


A Test in California May Affect the Nation 


\ST October, California was torn 

by political strife. At issue was a 
new kind of short-cut to Utopia—a 
state constitutional amendment pro- 
posing a pension of $30 every Thurs- 
dav for jobless citizens over 50 years 
of age. 

Supporters of the movement were 
qgumerous and vocal, They had placed 
the plan on the November ballot by 
presenting a petition carrying 800,000 
signatures—four times more than were 
legally necessary. Claiming a dues- 
paying membership of 125,000, the or- 
yanization behind the movement hus- 
tled sound trucks throughout the state 
blaring its slogan: “Ham and Eggs for 
Californians.” Emotion- 
orators kept the 
message humming nightly 
from radio stations. Mil- 
lions of pamphlets and cir- 
culars were issued. 

No less powerful and vocal 
was the opposition—largely 
organized by the State 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Through newspaper adver- 
tisements and radio broad- 
casts went the warning: if 
the scheme was approved, 
California would go bank- 
rupt. 

When the ballots were 
counted in November, op- 
ponents of the scheme were 
victorious by a narrow mar- 
gin. “Ham and Eggs” was 
defeated by a vote of 1,398,- 
999 to 1,143,670. But even 
so, one thing was clear: the 
sj0-every-Thursday move- 
ment was something to be 
watched, for it had proved 
itself powerful. It had lost 
the fight for its pension plan 
by only 255,000 votes, and it had help- 
ed push two new candidates into of- 
hee, Largely because of support from 
“Ham-and-Eggers,” Sheridan Downey, 
4 New Deal Democrat and avid backer 
of the plan, was swept into the U. S. 
senate, and Culbert L. Olson, though 
‘lukewarm advocate of the scheme, 
| the governor’s chair. 

. isequently, few were surprised 
‘ast week that California was again 
swivet over “Ham and Eggs.” 
vear, the movement had come 

Stronger than ever. With its 

ership expanded to 350,000, the 
‘nization had once more forced a 
‘ial vote on the plan by presenting 

i imitiative petition with even more 
lanes than the first one—1,000,000. 

With the balloting scheduled for 


arousing 





J 


Nov. 7 at a cost of $1,000,000 to the 
state, the battle lines were forming 
as before. The Utopia-seekers were 
sending out a flood of propaganda—by 
sound truck, circuses, radio, club 
meetings, stump speeches and circu- 
lars. In addition, they were using ¢ 
new force—“flying squadrons” of 
Ham-and-Egg pressure groups who 
were threatening to boycott business 
men who failed to back the movement. 


. . « Fiscal Threat 


On the other side, business men 
were © organizing themselves into 
groups. A _ state- 
Citizens Committee 





“united-we-stand” 
wide “California 





Against Thirty Thursday” was in ac- 
tion, with U. S. Webb, former state at- 
torney general, and Clem Whitaker, 
San Francisco publicity man, among 
its prime movers. 

California, economists were agreed, 
was facing one of the greatest fiscal 
threats in its history. If the “Ham-and- 
Eggers” were victorious, it seemed cer- 
tain the state would plunge into bud- 
getary chaos. Further than that, the 
Nov. 7 elections promised to be signifi- 
cant on a national scale, for a victory 
for the “Ham-and-Eggers” might well 
mean that the rash would spread far 
beyond California’s borders. 

For the sprouting of such Utopian 
pension schemes as the “$30-every- 
Thursday” plan, California is a fertile 
field. To enjoy its highly publicized 


International 


Fertile for Pension Plans, California Has 1,600,000 Aged 50 or Over 


climate, many persons from all over 
the nation migrate there to spend 
their old age; today, approximately 
1,600,000 of California’s total popula- 
tion of 6,000,000 are over 50 years old. 
And the aged, fear-ridden by the inse- 
curity of the depressed 1930s, are eas- 
ily led into a frantic search for an 
economic cure-all, 

“Thirty - dollars - every - Thursday” 
first drew the attention of oldsters in 
October, 1937. As the 17th old-age 
pension plan to bob up in the state in 
five years, it began under peculiar 
circumstances, 

It stemmed from a movement 
launched by a Los Angeles radio com- 
mentator, Robert Noble, Late in 1936, 
Noble—who had studied the lafé Huey 
Long’s “Share-the-Wealth” plan and 
worked for Upton Sinclair’s EPIC 
(End Poverty in California) program 
—began urging a “$25-every-Monday” 
pension plan, 

To finance his program, 
Noble invited listeners to 
send in by mail a penny-a- 
day contribution, Within a 
year, he had some 12,000 
dues-paying adherents. But 
in all that time, he offered no 
concrete proposals for put- 
ting his idea into effect. 

Accordingly, as the story 
goes, 40 “business and pro- 
fessional” men, who claimed 
they were members of the 
Noble-plan movement, ac- 
costed him and demanded 
that he set up a board of 
directors. Noble refused, as- 
serting the 40 were usurpers. 
Thereupon, the 40 threw 
him out, 

The upshot was that a new 
clique seized power. On 
Oct. 4, 1937, Lawrence and 
Willis Allen, owners of the 
Cinema Advertising Agency 
of Hollywood which held 
Noble’s broadcasting con- 
tract, took over his program. 
“The people have revolted and taken 
over their own pension-plan move- 
ment,” said Lawrence Allen. 


+++ Voice, Brain, Manager” 


Meanwhile, Truman Winslow, au- 
thor of a book on the power of money 
and a so-called “engineer-economist,” 
had been named by the committee of 
40 as their chairman, For several 
weeks, he acted as authority that the 
plan would work. But one night, while 
speaking at a meeting of several hun- 
dred aged persons at Long Beach, Cal., 
he changed his mind. 

He was, Winslow revealed later, 
“caught between conflicting emotions, 
and hardly able to decide which was 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: No Mediation 


Content with the progress of his 
neutrality program in the Senate (see 
col. 3), President Roosevelt last week 
again turned to other matters. His 
major action was to squelch a rumor 
that he would inject himself into the 
European war. 

The suggestion that he do so came 
from Berlin, after Adolf Hitler’s 
speech to the Reichstag expressing a 
desire for peace. The inspired Nazi 
press sent up a “trial balloon,” hint- 
ing that Hitler would call a truce in 
the war against the Allies if Roosevelt 
would act as mediator. 

Many were certain he would agree to 
act. But after four days of silence on 
the suggestion, Roosevelt ignored the 
bait. None of the belligerents, he told 
querying newspapermen, had asked 
him to act as peacemaker. 

His attitude was clear. In effect, 
he told the Nazis that if they were 
really interested in his mediation they 
had better approach him through reg- 
ular diplomatic channels, or not at 
all. Until they did, he said, he was 
too wise to be duped by teasing, in- 
spired press dispatches. 

Other developments in the Pres- 
ident’s week included these: 

e At a press conference, he gave 
the first official intimation that he 

vas considering removing Elmer F. 
Andrews as Federal Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator. Asked if he had any com- 
ments to make on rumors that An- 
drews was to be shifted to alien prop- 
erty custodian, the President did not 
deny that was his intention, simply 
saying: “Not yet.” 

@ Making his customary nationwide 
broadcast on behalf of the 1939 Mobili- 
zation for Human Needs, the President 
made an appeal for the nation’s desti- 
tute. 

e With the campaign over the $30- 
every-Thursday plan again rocking 
California, he threw his weight behind 
its opponents by reisstiing the warn- 
ings against the movement he had ut- 
tered last year (see page 3). 

e In a message to the 26th annual 
National Foreign Trade convention in 
New York City, he warned that “eco- 
nomic nationalism is the most prolific 
breeder of wars” and asked its dele- 
gates to “maintain those liberal! princi- 
ples and practices upon which our 
commercial policy is based” as a con- 
tribution toward a “just and enduring 
peace settlement when the present 
conflict shall have ended.” 

@ Discussing at a peace conference 
the unusual measures taken to protect 
the Iroquois (see page 5), he disclosed 
that such precautions to protect Amer- 
ican shipping would continue to be 
taken whenever it seemed advisable. 
But, he added, this did not mean a re- 
versal of the Administration’s policy 
against convoying American merchant 
ships generally. 


e A check-up on the situation re- 
sulting from the President’s decision 
to proclaim Thanksgiving a week 
sarlier this year disclosed: (1) 22 
states will observe Thanksgiving on 
Nov. 23, the date the President set; 
(2) 23 others will observe it on the 
traditional last Thursday in Novem- 
ber; (3) Colorado and Texas will ob- 
serve both dates; (4) Mississippi is 
undecided. 

e Spending a few days at his Hyde 
Park, N. Y., home, he discovered that 
26,000 of 30,000 new trees he had 
planted on the 1,000-acre estate had 
been killed by drought. His decision: 
to plant new trees, probably hardy 
Norwegian spruce. 





Dies: “Red Tea Party” 
Reporters who have followed the 
erratic trail of Representative Martin 
Dies in his two-year hunt for evi- 
dence of “un-American activities” are 
no longer surprised at anything the 
Texas Democrat turns up. Last week, 
therefore, members of the press sat 
unblinking through a committee ses- 
sion at which a witness linked Com- 
munists, a tea party and the wife of 
the President of the United States. 

The witness was Kenneth Goff, a 
young salesman of Delavan, Wis., who 
revealed he had joined the Commun- 
ist party two years before, but who 
celebrated his Washington debut by 
reading to the committee a lengthy 
and somewhat grandiose repudiation 
of all future connection with that 
organization. 

It was a frequent and well-estab- 
lished Communist practice, declared 
Goff, to use the names of President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt to promote party 
purposes. Thus, he said, he himself 
had used a letter of greeting from the 
President to the American Youth Con- 
gress to answer accusations that the 
Congress was Communist-controlled 
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Goff Looked “Forward to the Day” 
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—which, added Goff, it was. 

Still more useful, continued thy \.\;. 
ness, was the fact that Mrs. Roo: elt 
had at one time invited a numbh., ,; 
delegates to the Congress—“al| (,,,,, 
munists”—to tea with her at 1)\,, 
Park, N. Y. 

“We were able to say,” exp! 
Goff, “‘Don’t be afraid to joi ' 
party—look at the people we as 
with.’ ” 

“You mean,” suggested cha 
Dies smoothly, “that this gay, 
added prestige among Comn 
and in your work with the fro 
ganizations?” 

“Sure,” answered Goff hearti!,. “| 
was looking forward to the day 
I could have tea with her, too.” 

In summing up these revelations 
Dies said he wanted to “make if «lear 
that all this evidence of how Coin )))\y 
ists took advantage of progressiy« 
ple is no proof that these people ar, 
Communists or sympathetic to (0) 
munism.” The “Communists who at. 
tended the “red tea” at Hyde Park, }y 
added, “imposed on Mrs. Roosevelt's 
hospitality, since she had no ides they 
were Communists.” 

At her press conference next da) 
the First Lady rejected the Texan's de- 
fense of her, saying she was 
the habit of inquiring into the p 
principles of her guests. The “red tea,” 
she explained, took place some thre 
years ago, after she invited meibers 
of the Youth Congress to Hyde Park 
to talk with her “off the record” bout 
some projects they favored and whic! 
she did not wish to discuss publicly 
These projects, she added, had nothing 
to do with Communism. 





Congress: Washout 


Probably nowhere in the world 
the spoken word more thoroughly 
relished than in the U. S. Senate. \\ lu 
President Roosevelt last month su 
moned Congress to consider neutralil) 
revision, therefore, eager orato! 
ished their periods and practiced their 
poses in anticipation of an oral orgy. 

For the first few days, the “real 
debate” lived up to its advance }i!!ing. 
Before packed galleries and crowded 
desks, Borah of Idaho and Vandenbers 
of Michigan thundered the “menace of 
war” they glimpsed in repealing the 
arms embargo, and Connally of Texas 
and Schwellenbach of Washington 
replied that repeal meant peace for 
America, 

Then things changed. Galler 
crowds melted away. So many sen 
tors stayed off the floor that leaders 
had a hard time maintaining quoru!s. 
By the session’s second week, (hous) 
the speakers still spoke, it had ‘o be 
admitted that the “great debate,” : 
oratorical field day, was a wash 

Cause of the debacle seemed cleat. 
The isolationist “peace bloc” had ! 
alded the issue before Congress as ! 
of peace or war. In the debate 
followed, the isolationists had a) 
ently failed to convince their heare' 
that repealing the arms embargo 
lead American into war and tha! 
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war. With the “war-or-peace” plot 
jestroyed, the senatorial drama lost 
its pulling power. J 
When the embargo question was 
poiled down to its actual content—as 
best method of staying clear of 
war—senators began to turn their 
ttention to secondary phases of neu- 
irality, heretofore obscured by the cen- 
tral issue. Chiefly, these were two: 
(1) whether the clause in the Pittman 
vill permitting 90-day commercial 
credits to belligerent purchasers con- 
jicted With the Johnson Act forbid- 
jing loans to defaulting nations and 
thus opened a loophole for economic 
involvement of the U. S. in the war, 
ind (2) the effect of section 2-A of the 
pill, prohibiting American commerce 
with all belligerents and their posses- 
sions, on U. S. trade and shipping. 
The credits question provoked an 
yendment from Senator Hiram John- 
California Republican, demanding 
that all sales to belligerents be paid for 
with “cash on the barrel-head.” Ad- 
istration supporters, arguing that 
\i-day eredits were not “loans” but 
simply an ordinary method of facili- 
tating trade, were confident they could 
beat this amendment, 
rhe second problem was more com- 
plex. By forbidding U. S. ships to 
carry cargo to or from all “belliger- 
ent” ports, many held, section 2-A men- 
wed America’s merchant marine, en- 
dangered U. S. supplies of vitally need- 
ed raw materials and amounted vir- 
tually to killing a major portion of 
this country’s commerce with other 
ns. Though nearly all agreed to 
wisdom of keeping U. S. ships 
from actual zones of warfare, many 
w little value in closing to them as 


to the 


well the harbors of Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and the British West 
Indies. Admiral Emory S. Land, chair- 


f the U. S. Maritime Commission, 

g his opinion that the proposed 
ban would mean “quite a loss” to 
than a score of American ship 
companies operating over 200 vessels 
of better than 1,000,000 gross tons— 


fully two-thirds of our existing mer- 
chant fleet.” Despite these protests, 
Democratie Senator Key Pittman, lead- 


ing the drive for neutrality revision, 
insisted there would be no changes 
his bill. 

\ such discussion continued, the 
battle reached the stage of 
ntary maneuver. Senator 

Charles Tobey, New Hampshire Re- 
iblican, proposed that the Pittman 
chopped in half, separating 
troversial arms embargo from 
dely approved cash-and-carry 
ions for other goods. Thus, said 
some protection would be af- 
the U. S. while the embargo 

n Was being threshed out. Thus 

lministration leaders were well 

repeal of the embargo would 
i¢ appeal jt drew from its link 
he cash-and-carry clauses. 
lobey plan provided the first 

test of strength in the Senate. 
‘cn the Administration’s pro-repeal 
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Tobey’s Motion Provided the First Test 


forces sent the scheme crashing to a 
65-26 defeat, they predicted speedy vic- 
tory for the entire Pittman bill. 





War: Home Developments 


With the European War entering its 
second month, the United States last 
week was involved in these develop- 
ments directly or indirectly caused by 
the conflict: 

Troquois: Shortly after the Amer- 
ican steamship /roquois departed for 
the United States from Ireland with 
584 war “refugees”—largely Amer- 
icans—aboard, Washington officials 
received a warning from Grand Ad- 
miral Erich Raeder, head of the Ger- 
man Navy. The /roquois, he said, 
would be sunk near the American 
coast “through a repetition of the cir- 
cumstances which marked the loss of 
the Athenia” (Germans assert the 
British sank that British steamship 
themselves, implying this was done 
with the intention of shifting the 
blame to Germany). 


Enraged at the “criminal mentality” 
of the Nazis, the British Admiralty 
termed the charge false. As a precau- 
tion, however, U. S. officials ordered a 
flotilla of U. S. destroyers to meet the 
“refugee” ship and accompany it to 
port. Thus guarded, the /Jroquois 
steamed at last into New York harbor, 
where her master, Captain Edgar 
Chelton, sighed with relief: “I'm very 
glad to have brought this ship in 
safely.” 

Arizona: Creating almost as much 
excitement as the /roquois incident 
was the reported sabotage of the 
32,000-ton U. S. battleship Arizona 
during a cruise off the west coast. It 
was said that vital oil lines had been 
damaged and that there had been a 
“casualty” among the sailors. Navy 
officers kept a tight-lipped silence; but 
that there probably was more fact 
than fiction in the story was indicated 





when shore leave of all Arizona’s crew 
members was canceled and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation launched 
an investigation. 

Army: On top of the recent expan- 
sion of the Army personnel, Secretary 
of War Harry Woodring antiounced 
plans for peacetime war games unpre- 
cedented in U. S. history. Instead of 
lasting the usual two weeks, they will 
begin this Fall in the south and west 
and continue through next spring. All 
the nation’s mobile combat troops— 
totaling 67,500 men—will be put in the 
field for the most intensive training 
in their experience. In addition, plans 
were laid to give bi-weekly instead of 
weekly training to 250,000 National 
Guardsmen. 

Meanwhile, the Army added to its 
rapidly expanding mass of fighting 
weapons. Among the orders was one 
for 329 speedy, light tanks, which will 
double the number now in use, and 
another for $9,000,000 worth of semi- 
automatic rifles. 

Submarines: With the neutrality 
patrol vigilant, more foreign submar- 
ines were sighted lurking along the 
Atlantic coast. One was seen off Key 
West, Fla., and another off Miami, 
Fla. Unverified by the neutrality pa- 
trol, however, was a report that a 
third was off Portland, Me. 

Canal: Tightening the precautions 
at the vital Panama Canal, the State 
Department put the flights of foreign 
aircraft over that waterway under 
strict control. Hereafter, all the de- 
tails concerning such flights must be 
known in advance before they will be 
permitted. 


Safety Belt:. Doubts 


When representatives of 21 na- 
tions emerged from a huddle two 
weeks ago at the Inter-American con- 
ference in Panama City with a neu- 
trality-preserving plan for a 300-mile- 
offshore safety belt rimming the Amer- 
icas, its dazzling simplicity fascin- 
ated everyone. Last week, however, 
sober second thought on the plan was 
apparently summed up in the comment 
of Emory S, Land, chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission: 
“It’s a nice idea, but what are you 
going to do if somebody sticks his 
nose inside the zone?” 

Doubts about the feasibility of the 
safety belt were many, on _ both 
sides of the Atlantic. Questions like 
these were raised: 

How will the U, S. Navy patrol an 
area amounting to 5 million square 
miles of open water? 

What about the German coastal 
steamers now in South American 
ports? Could they continue to trade 
within the zone, safe from British 
molestation? 

What would be the attitude of the 
Americas if belligerents took refuge 
within the zone and emerged period- 
ically to prey on their foes? 

Great Britain and France both 
pointed out that there is no sanction 
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in international law for such a zone, 
that any attempt to maintain it by 
direct action would amount to a de- 
claration of war. Both countries in- 
sisted international law recognized 
as limits of territorial waters only a 
three-mile limit (originally estab- 
lished because this was about the 
range of cannon shot from shore). 
Because plans for maintenance of 
the safety belt were sufficiently vague 
—asking only “respect” for the line 
from belligerents and mentioning “pa- 
trols” without describing their work 
—foreign reactions were more rhe- 
torical than angry. That the Amer- 
icas did not want to take too strong 
a stand was implicit in the explana- 
tion by Secretary of State Hull that if 
the belligerents did not respect the 
zone, the 21 American republics would 


“consult.” 
_ <> 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 34 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
tions, these political developments 
were noted: 


@ A PATHFINDER poll found Vice 
President John Nance Garner well 
ahead of other possible Democratic 
nominees in attracting the votes of 
those Republicans who intend to 
switch their party allegiance and sup- 
port a Democrat for President in 1940. 
Similarly, the poll showed New York 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
topping Republican possibilities in get- 
ting the support of those who voted 
Democratic in 1936, but who intend 
now to vote Republican next year. 
Garner led with 76.6 per cent of the 
shifting Republican vote; Dewey with 
52.8 per cent of the shifting Demo- 
cratic vote (see page 15). 

@ Repercussions of the German- 
Russian partnership continued to have 
devastating effect on the remnants of 
the Communist party in the United 
States. A resolution condemning Com- 
munists as “betrayers of the labor 
movement, antagonists of democracy 
and the protagonists of dictatorship” 
was overwhelmingly adopted by the 
New York City organizations of the 
American Labor party. The resolu- 
tion virtually read many Communists 
out of the A. L. P. 

e Although it is generally believed 
that New Dealers in Nebraska will 
support Governor Roy L. Cochran for 
the U. S. Senate, Senator Edward 
Burke announced he would seek re- 
nomination in the Democratic prim- 
aries. 

e Insisting that he stuck to his an- 
nounced decision not to be a candidate 
for President in 1940, Former Govern- 
or Alf Landon of Kansas endorsed his 
fellow-Kansan Senator Arthur Capper 
for the Republican nomination. Cap- 
per disclaimed any “ambition” in that 
direction. 

e As predicted two weeks ago, Gov- 
ernor Albert B. (“Happy”) Chandler 
of Kentucky resigned from office last 
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Chandler: The Predictions Were Correct 


week in favor of Lieutenant Governor 
Keen Johnson, who immediately ap- 
pointed Chandler U. S, Senator. The 
Senate post was left vacant by the 
death of Senator Marvel M. Logan. 
Chandler promised to support Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to “keep the United 
States out of war.” 
ras SS ae 


Labor: Pessimism 


Hardy perennial among labor prob- 
lems is that of bringing about peace 
between the A. F. of L, and the C. I. O. 
So far, no efforts have been successful. 
The last one, engineered by President 
Roosevelt last spring, petered out 
when C. I. O. Chieftain John L. Lewis 
halted peace negotiations to wangle a 
closed-shop contract out of the coal 
operators and then never returned to 
the council table. 

Last week, there was cause for con- 
tinued pessimism. At its fifty-ninth 
annual convention in Cincinnati, O., 
the A. F. of L. passed the peace buck 
to the C. [. O. And as the C, I. O. pre- 
pared to oper its second annual con- 
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Miss Perkins Saw One Ray of Hope 


en. 


vention in San Francisco, Lewis 
fused to take it. 

Some action towards labor }. 
was called for by a message from | 
ident Roosevelt last fortnight, ca}! 
for healing of the breach in the in}, 
est of “national unity.” Answer of 
A. F. of L. was to pass a resolutio 
claring all such presidential plea 
the future “would be more fit! 
directed to the C. I. O.” It instr 
its peace negotiating committee, | 
ever, to meet Lewis’s men “when: 
that organization will indicate a 
ingness to resume conferences.” 

That Lewis was not willing 
dicated in his pre-convention rejor; 
Surprisingly, since the C. I. 0 
fought changes in the Wagner Ac! 
attacks on the Labor Board, he 
mated that his organization might 
forced to turn against that act bi 
it favored the A. F. of L. But he 
nored all suggestions that he 
peace with the Federation. 

Though this dispute seemed des! 
to continue, Secretary of | 
Frances Perkins saw a ray of | 
elsewhere—in lessening conflic 
tween labor and industry. Spea 
in New York, she reported that 4,7 
000 man-days of work were savei 
year by the Labor Department’s ( 
ciliation Service, which solved 9 
cent of the disputes falling int 
hands by conciliation before th: 
came strikes. 

Meanwhile, the A. F. of L. co 
tion was nearing its close. In additio 
to its labor peace action, it was 
volved in such other developn 
as these: 

e It suspended the potent Int: 
tional Typographical Union—w! 
has been affiliated with the Federat 
for 59 years—because it had refus 
for two years to pay an assess 
fight the C. I. O. 

e It suffered a serious setbac! 
the courts while the convention was 
going on. A District of Columbia Fed- 
eral court ruled that a Federati: 
der to force the transfer of beer truck 
drivers in the A. F. of L.’s Brewery 
Workers union into the Federation's 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters was an illegal “usurpation of 
power.” The Federation immediate|) 
appealed the decision. If the decisi 
is upheld, the A. F. of L. would b: 
mendously weakened—unable to set 
tle jurisdictional disputes between 1! 
affiliates by ordering workers in one 
union into another unless the unions 
involved voluntarily agreed. 





Mrs. Koch’s Corporation 


The Soviet Union is negotiating t 
$15,000,000 worth of paper contain 
to package caviar. 

British promoters will pay $10,000- 
000 for European rights to the c¢ 
tainers. 

The Standard Oil Company has 
fered $50,000,000 for the patents. 


With millions of dollars in orders 
being bandied about and with 
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Bank of England designated as fiscal 
agent for huge international deals, the 
stock of the Safety Service Milk Bottle 
Corporation may well have looked like 
«ood buy to investors, 

The sole difficulty, from the view- 
point of the investors, is that the Cor- 
poration has never had the orders. 
sccording to Attorney General J. J. 
Bennett of New York the Corpora- 
tion has made exactly $857.01 since 
1923 while 116,380 shares of stock 
in the corporation have been sold 
iy that period for $1,024,454.06. The 
<tockholders number financiers, So- 

1) Registerites and Hollywood fig- 
ures in addition to persons of only 
average means, 

Not the least interesting aspect of 
the alleged million-dollar fraud is the 
fact that the president, treasurer, prin- 
cipal stockholder and glib salesman 
of the Corporation is a quietly- 
dressed, gray-haired widow. Living 
on New Gotham’s exclusive Park Ave- 
nue, maintaining a limousine and liv- 
eried chauffeur in addition to a suite 
of oflices on fashionable Fifth Avenue, 
5)-vear-old Mrs. Lydia Koch was 
charged last week with fraud. 

Bennett said that Mrs. Koch made 

ny connections in religious and 
faith-healing groups and used these 
connections to sell stock. Mrs. Koch, 
who was revealed to have been fined 
$1,000 for a mail fraud in Buffalo in 
1923. told her religious - minded 
friends that she intended to use her 
income to establish a “truth founda- 
tion.” She said that she would keep 
nly 815,000 to $20,000 for her per- 
sonal use and apply the-rest to aid 

cedy persons with worthwhile ideas 
for the benefit of humanity.” 
a ee 


Americana— 


Height: Complaining to the City 
il of Des Moines, Ia., that some 
ss in the city were only five 

ym the ground, a group of tail 
ciizens asked that the awnings be 
ised. As an alternative, a delegate 
ssested that the WPA lower the 
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Safety: Hopping on the running 
d of Will Cullman’s automobile, a 
highway patrolman of Clay Center, 
Kan., announced he was testing brakes 
1 safety campaign. “Drive thirty 
s an hour and stop as quickly as 
in,” he instructed. Obeying, Cull- 
lammed on the brakes. The pa- 
hurtled over the hood and a 
issenger went through the wind- 
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Dissolved: Their relations strained 
litical differences, Herbert L. 
and Miles Duncan of New York 
lecided to break up their busi- 
partnership, One night Bruce 

ed into the Harlem cafe they 

jointly, followed by ten car- 

s. They removed half the 

and fixtures, sawed the bar in 

ut down one of the two doors, 
‘a roast turkey in the ice box, 

a two straw hats hanging 

» rack, 
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“Peace” —or Else 


On the swastika-draped rostrum of 
the German Reichstag in Berlin one 
day last fortnight, the most embattled 
man in the world rose to his feet. 
Garbed in military field grey, fresh 
from the smoking ruins of Warsaw, 
Adolf Hitler had, come to offer Europe 
a strange gift—Nazi peace. 

For an hour and 20 minutes, the 
Fuehrer barked his guttural German at 
the obedient deputies who form his 
best sounding-board. Loudly he ac- 
claimed the Nazi conquest of “treach- 
erous Poland”—won, he reported, at a 
cost of 10,572 dead, 30,332 wounded 
and 3,409 missing—“less than one- 
twentieth of what our apprehensions 
had been.” Confidently he painted the 
accord with Communist Russia as as- 


Ding in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


“After Swallowing the Canary”... 


suring Germany’s position in Europe 
for all time. Lastly he talked of 
“peace.” 

“Why,” demanded Adolf Hitler, 
“should this war in the west be 
fought?” With the fall of Poland, the 
“Versailles system” was ended. Neither 
would ever rise again. Germany had 
no more territorial designs in Europe; 
Germany wanted peace. To prove it, 
Hitler laid down specific conditions: 


1) An immediate truce among all 
belligerents to set the stage for an 
international conference. 

2) Unconditional acceptance by all 
of the new Russo-German “status- 
quo” in eastern Europe. 

3) Solution of the entire minorities 
problem, especially the return of Ger- 
man minorities to the Reich. 

4) Return of Germany’s pre-1914 
colonies. 

5) “Formation of a Polish state” 
under complete German domination. 


6) “An attempt to reach a solution 
and settlement of the Jewish prob- 
lem”—probably by settling Jews in 
the proposed “Polish state.” 

7) “Reconstruction of transport and 
economic life in the interest of all,” 


“Let those peoples and their leaders 
who are of the same mind,” concluded 
Hitler, “now make their reply. And 
let those who consider war to be the 
better solution reject my outstretched 
hand.” But if this “peace” were re- 
jected, “this statement will have been 
my last. Then we will fight. Neither 
force of arms nor lapse of time will 
conquer Germany. There will never 
be another November, 1918, in Ger- 
many history ...I do not doubt for 
a single moment that Germany will 
be victorious.” 

Hitler’s “peace,” 


it seemed to neu- 
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Hitler Sought a Period of “Peace” 


tral observers, meant not only accept- 
ance of Nazi conquests to date, but the 
creation of a vast new Germany as 
unchallengable master of Europe. 
Having swallowed his Polish prey, 
Hitler now sought a period of “peace” 
in which to digest it. Though the 
Fuehrer was reported “serenely con- 
fident” that his terms would be grant- 
ed, few believed that anything so 
sweeping could be accepted even as 
a basis for discussion. Even Ger- 
mans seemed to suspect that the 
“peace” plan would hit deaf ears 
among the allies; shortly after the 
speech, inspired sources in Berlin talk- 
ed hopefully of mediation by neutral 
powers, and President Roosevelt’s 
name was mentioned frequently. 
Extremely tenuous as a basis for 
ending war, Hitler’s plan seemed to 
many impossible as a practical propo- 
sition even if, by some wild chance, it 
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should be accepted. The single prob- 
lem of “redistributing minorities,” for 
example, would involve the herculean 
task of uprooting millions of persons 
all over Europe. Undaunted by the 
magnitude of such a job, nevertheless, 
Berlin began at once to clear Baltic 
nations of German minorities. On 48 
hours notice, thousands of people in 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, many 
of whom had lived in those countries 
for generations, were ordered “home 
to the Reich.” It seemed plain that the 
Nazis had no desire to leave Germanic 
peoples in the path of their “ally” 
Russia, rapidly assuming control of 
the Baltic shores. 

All question as to the practicality 
of Hitler’s scheme, however, rapidly 
became academic in the light of re- 
action from both neutral and belliger- 
ent nations. Few 
persons in any 
land were inclined 
to take much stock 
in shopworn 
promises of “no 
further territorial 
demands” from a 
man who had said 
the same thing 
after swallowing 






COUNTRY 
Austria, Czecho- Poland .......-. 
slovakia and Po- OS eee 
land. Nor did the ECP OOOE 


prospect of neu- 
tral mediation 
seem bright. Offi- 
cial Italy, once ex- 
pected to take the 
lead in such work, 
held its uneasy 
peace, “Neutral” 
Russia backed the 
German plan by 
press, but took no 
further steps. In the U. S., President 
Roosevelt preserved a grim silence, 
save to say tersely that he had re- 
ceived no invitation to mediate. 

From the allies themselves came a 
resounding “no.” Two hours after 
Hitler stopped speaking, Premier Da- 
ladier told his French Senate: 

“We must go on with the war that 
has been imposed upon us until vic- 
tory, which alone will permit the 
establishment in Europe of a regime of 
real justice and lasting peace.” 

Later, Daladier repeated by radio to 
the whole nation that “we have taken 
up arms against aggression; we will 
not lay them down until we have abso- 
lute guarantees of security which will 
not be put in doubt every six months.” 
As a further token of his government’s 
determination to press the war, the 
Premier intensified his drive against 
French Communists after members of 
that outlawed party circulated a de- 
mand for acceptance of Hitler’s terms. 

In London, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain observed simply that the allied 
war aims were well known, and that 
Germany could not buy peace by 
threats. A few days later, he told Com- 
mons flatly and finally that it was im- 


German Minorities 


ERMANS are spread everywhere through Europe, and Adolf Hitler wants to 

bring them back to their fatherland. 
complex problem of European minorities, a great source of continental friction. 
Today, Europe’s minorities are made up of about 35 million persons, all living 
away from their home countries, all under alien rule. 
million are Germans, but the Nazis place the figure above 5 million. If they 
are to be brought back to the Reich, they must be transported from the following 
countries in the following numbers: 


Yugoslavia ..... 
Hunmeary......... 


recent march of conquest. 
the counter-claim reducing it to 500,000. 
Lithuania are covered by the Baltic estimate. Out of this area last week, Hitler 
had already begun to move the German minority. - 


possible for Britain to accept Hitler’s 
proposals unless she was to “forfeit 
her honor and abandon her claim that 
international disputes should be set- 
tled by discussion.” British opinion of 
Hitler’s plan was neatly summed up 
by the Evening Standard: 


“It offers nothing new ... Yet one 
thing is certain: If Hitler has made 
his last peace offer, he has also made 
his last war. He has spoken his own 
funeral oration.” 

Some believed, however, that the 
allies would eventually have to offer 
something more than a simple rejec- 
tion of the Nazi “peace.” Eagerly 
awaited were allied counter-proposals 
which would not only demand restora- 
tion of Poland and an end to Hitler- 
ism, but outlirfe a scheme of general 
European reconstruction. Once such 


GERMAN MINORITY COUNTRY 

ere et 1,700,000 eer 
hee 1,000,000 ae 
eSaaeed 800,000 Baltic Nations 
ae 600,000 Belgium ...... 
inate Gath 500,000 Denmark ...... 


These figures, based on a study made by the Foreign Policy Association, total 
5,208,000. The number for Poland is a Nazi estimate sharply disputed by the 
Poles, but that argument has been settled—for the time being at least—by Hitler’s 
The number for Yugoslavia is a Nazi estimate also. 
The nations of Estonia, Latvia and 


a statement was made, the issue would 
be squarely joined. In the faint chance 
that the yawning gap between the two 
plans could be bridged, it seemed, lay 
the world’s one hope of peace. 
————_-. 


. * ’ 
Soviet: “Queuing Up” 

An often-noted feature of Soviet 
Russian life are the long lines of peo- 
ple standing before shops. Last week, 
with missions from a half-dozen for- 
eign nations filing into the Kremlin, it 
seemed that Russia was extending the 
national practice of “queuing up” into 
her diplomacy. 

Heading the parade were the little 
Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, and each took away a 
brand new “mutual aid” pact. Their 
purchases, however, were neither vol- 
untary nor cheap. Summoned per- 
emptorily to Moscow, their representa- 
tives had bought peace with the ex- 
panding Soviet virtually at the price 
of their national existence. 

Following the Estonian mission, 
which had called at the Kremlin the 
week before, Latvia’s Foreign Min- 
ister William Munters was next to 
sign his nation into Soviet vassalage. 
Included in the “non-aggression” pact 






They are part of the enormously 


Of this total, at least 4% 






were provisions granting Russias 
bases and aeredromes in Lat, ; 
“the right to maintain on those <j, 
Jand and sea armed forces of sii) 
limited strength.” 

Though the Lithuanian agree))¢p) 
signed by her Foreign Minister | \\,,,.. 
Urbsys, provided almost identica! ))\jjj. 
tary concessions to the Soviet, t! 1a- 
tion fared slightly better tha) he, 
neighbors. From the Russian s}).:r¢ 5 
partitioned Poland, Vilna, her ancien: 
capital seized by the Poles in {1 
was restored to Lithuania. 

After her three easy triump! r 
Soviet must have been startled 4; th, 
reaction to her. next summons —ad- 
dressed to Finland. Insisting tha) the, 
be treated as equals, the strongly 4) 
Soviet Finns debated briefly y 
to accept the “invitation” and, whep 
they did, st: Id 
Juho K. Pa 
was pointed 
patched to 
cow by trai: 
sions from 
other Balti: 
had gone 
haste by plan 

While Fi 
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ness,” ther 
ample evi 
that she viewe 
the Soviet 
mons with the ul- 
most gravity. Th 
little Finnish fleet 
was mobilized 
near the Aland |s- 
lands, thought likely to be Russia's 
chief territorial demand, and 250).()(\) 
troops were stationed near the Sovie! 
frontier, which is a formidable nat- 
ural defense because of its 
forests and marshes. 

Russia, apparently permitted by (er- 
many to make the Baltic Sea a Soviet 
lake, prepared to “negotiate” by iob- 
ilizing a big warship armada nea! 
Leningrad and massing 700,000 troo) 
on the Finnish border. Alarmed !) 
these moves, long-peaceful Sweden 
began building her first bomb sie!- 
ters and ordered 100,000 army reserves 
to remain in service. 

Silence or rumors, meanwhile. si!! 
shrouded Russian aims in another (i 
rection—toward the south, Appare"! 
ly resisting Soviet demands—re)0''- 
edly for a non-aggression pact an 
neutralization of the Dardane!les— 
Turkey permitted her Foreign \!i"!s 
ter Shukru Saracoglu to remain on !!s 
mission to Moscow while she sen! 4 
military mission to London. 


More than one reason existed ! 
the deadlock between Saracoglu °" 
his hosts. Not only was Turkey » 
aneing precariously between Russ'4 
and the Allies, but she also may !)2\' 
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Germany Left the Baltic a “Soviet Lake’”’ 


feared a Soviet thrust towards the 
Persian Gulf, in a quest for warm- 
water ports—into Afghanistan, now in 
the British sphere because it is vital 
for protection of India, or into Iran. 
\lways primarily interested in her 
\siatic connections and bound to both 
Iran and Afghanistan by the 1934 
Saudabad pact, Turkey could not sign 
a non-aggression agreement in Mos- 
cow and still defend her Moslem allies 
against a newly imperialist Russia. 
ee 


... Balkan Pact 


To a Europe kept on edge by total- 
itarian surprises, it must have been a 
pleasure last week to get one from a 
different quarter. The day after Adolf 
Hitler’s Reichstag speech assuring the 
smaller powers of Southeastern Eu- 
rope that Germany harbored no ag- 
gressive intentions toward them, Ru- 
mania, Hungary and Yugoslavia con- 
cluded a triangular friendship pact. 
Among other things, it provided that 
all three powers immediately reduce 
the thousands of troops they had 
massed on each other’s frontiers. 

Going a long way toward pacifying 
the Balkans, the pact meant that Hun- 
gary had finally agreed to relinquish 
her claims on Rumanian Transylvania, 
Which belonged to the Austro-Hungar- 
lan Empire before the World War. 
By so doing, she had removed one of 
the biggest dangers to peace in that 
bart of Europe, Because Belgrade had 
Stepped in to mediate the dangerous 
quarrel between Rumania and Hun- 
sury, political circles ascribed to 
Yugoslavia the major share of the 
credit for the new pact. But seasoned 
diplomats saw behind the scenes the 
influence, if not the direct hand, of 
ltaly and perhaps Russia and Turkey. 
a ily borders Yugoslavia and enjoys 
Close relations with her, In addition, 
Premier Mussolini has long claimed 
the Balkans as Italy’s sphere of in- 


WAR 


fluence. Last week rumors of an alli- 
ance being negotiated between Italy, 
Yugoslavia and Hungary to counter- 
act the new Russian position in South- 
eastern Europe were heard. 

But because Bulgaria was excluded 
from the Rumanian-Hungarian-Yugo- 
slav pact, virtually ending her claims 
on Rumania’s Dobruja, some observ- 
ers pointed to the protracted negotia- 
tions in Moscow. between Turkish 
Foreign Minister Shukru Saracoglu 
and the Soviet government, Not only 
did the Balkan pact indicate the suc- 
cess of those negotiations, they said, 
but a Russo-Turkish sponsored Black 
Sea-Balkan security and neutrality 
pact was foreshadowed, which Bul- 
garia could be persuaded to join. Tak- 
ing the hint, Bulgaria’s controlled press 
began whooping it up for such a neu- 
tral bloc. 

ceetnebitictsititiiicinaiinen 


. . « Fighting Fronts 


More words than action marked the 
sixth week of Europe’s war. But the 
boom of the big guns on the diplo- 
matic and “peace” fronts did not 
drown out the sound of battle on the 
fighting fronts, 


Western Front 


On the Western Front there were 
definite signs that the leisurely war 
waged so far was soon to increase its 
tempo. Early in the week French 
troops inched their way deeper into 
German territory. In a battle of tanks 
the Germans were driven from strat- 
egic Borg Forest, greatly strengthen- 
ing French positions along the Lux- 
embourg border. 

Toward the end of the week, how- 
ever, German activity was increasing 
all along the Westwall. A heavy artil- 
lery battle, launched by the Germans 
and answered shell for shell by 
French batteries in the 90-mile sector 
from Luxembourg to Lauterbourg, 


* 


French Tanks Drove Germans from Strategic Forests and Bulwarked the Allied Positions 





kept the entire front ablaze. With this 
as a background, German patrols 
probed ceaselessly at French positions 
between the Moselle and Saar rivers, 
while poilus were kept busy turning 
back numerous German assaults south 
of Saarbruecken, German industrial 
center, 


Sea 

At Sea, the war last week was 
marked by: (1) the unusual warning 
Germany’s Grand Admiral Eric Rae- 
der sent the United States concerning 
the American refugee-laden /roquois 
(see page 5); (2) the bold action of a 
German U-boat commander in land- 
ing at a port in neutral Ireland 28 sur- 
vivors of the Greek steamer Diamantis 
he-had sunk, and escaping before star- 
tled guards could intern his craft; (3) 
a two-day visit by British King George 
VI to his Home Fleet in the North Sea; 
and (4) the sinking of six ships—one 
British, two Finnish, one Swedish, 
one Netherlands and one Greek. 

Air 

For the second time in two weeks 
German bombers roaring over the 
North Sea linked the air and sea fight- 
ing. Following their attack on a 
squadron of British destroyers and 
cruisers, Germans claimed six direct 
hits on the warships. But the British 
admiralty denied that, claiming in- 
stead that the surface craft winged 
two German bombers which later 
made forced landings in Denmark. 

Against a German report that during 
September Nazi fighting planes and 
anti-aircraft guns brought down 45 
French and 27 British planes, the Brit- 
ish announced that Royal Air Force 
planes had carried out daring day- 
time reconnaisance flights on the 
Western Front and along the entire 
German frontier from France to the 
North Sea. Later, Air Minister Sir 
Kingsley Wood told the House of Com- 
mons that R, A. F. planes had made a 
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complete photographic map of the 
Westwall—a 20-mile section of it at a 
height of only 100 feet—and that in 
almost daily air clashes with German 
planes the latest British fighters had 
proven superior to the German. 


... Polish Aftermath 


While his new Russian partner push- 
ed sovietization of the eastern part 
of partitioned Poland last week, Adolf 
Hitler made a flying, conqueror’s visit 
to his western portion. 

But his entry into the shambles that 
was once Warsaw was not as tri- 
umphal as his previous visits to 
Vienna, Prague and Memel. Moreover, 
the Fuehrer did not seem elated over 
the devastated prize that had fallen to 
him. Not a single Pole saw him or 
the two-hour victory parade of his 
goosestepping legions. Secret police 
and sentries with fixed bayonets kept 
embittered Poles blocks away. 

Only speech the Nazi dictator made 
in shattered Warsaw was to news- 
papermen. Just before flying back to 
Berlin for his momentous “peace” 
speech (see page 7), he gave them this 
bit of propaganda for Allied consump- 
tion: “I only wish those men in other 
countries who seem to want to turn 
the whole of western Europe into such 
a shambles as Warsaw could have the 
opportunity of seeing, as you have, the 
real meaning of war.” 

When Hitler flew away, his generals 
were still counting their unprecedent- 
ed war booty. After deduction of the 
enormous amount of captured Polish 
war equipment, however, observers 
felt the Nazj conqueror had left be- 
hind, for the present at least, more of 
a liability than an asset. In ruins, 
beaten and dismembered, Poland was 
a country principally of women, chil- 
dren and old people. More than 1,250,- 
000 of her young men were dead, miss- 
ing or held prisoners. 

In addition, eye-witnesses to the 











International 
Warsaw Street Scene: The City Was a Shambles, the Young Men Were Missing 


ruthless German lightning war con- 
tinued to tell horror stories. All of 
these seemed to support earlier Polish 
claims that the Nazis had waged un- 
restricted war on civilians. 

Partitioned Poland’s future, mean- 
time, remained an unsettled ques- 
tion. While Hitler declared Poland 
would never rise again, Germans 
talked openly of forming a rump na- 
tion in which there would be a Jew- 
ish reservation. Leaders of the new 
Polish government-in-exile in France, 
however, were confident their country 
would be reconstituted after the war 
in the west. 


...In The Orient 


Throughout areas of China not occu- 
pied by the Japanese last week Chin- 
ese celebrated a victory—the Hunan 
victory—which they described as “the 
worst defeat suffered by invader 
forces” in the 2%-yeay-old war. 

A few days after the Japanese-Rus- 
sian truce ended hostilities along the 
Manchukuoan frontier last month, 
Japan’s army in China launched an 
offensive against Changsha, strategic 
capital of Hunan province. Actu- 
ally Japan’s first big land offensive 
since the occupation of Hankow on 
Oct. 25, 1938, the Japanese advanced 
steadily for nearly three weeks. But 
last week, with the invaders only 15 
miles from their objective, the Chinese 
counter-attacked, throwing the Japan- 
ese back with heavy losses. 

At the week’s end the Chinese 
claimed their forces had regained in 
one week all territory occupied by the 
Japanese in nearly three. Japanese 
army spokesmen called it a with- 
drawal. Despite this new Chinese 
fighting power, France was reported 
to have “advised” China to conclude 
an early peace with Japan, because 
the Western powers were unable to 
continue the support they gave before 
the European war, 
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WAR SIDELIGHTs 


@ Observing the regular 5S), 
“truce,” German and French so! 
sat on opposite sides of the \| 
River in Germany to watch an 
teur football game in Luxem! 
After the game was finished, th 
went back to their battle positio: 
fighting was resumed. 











@ This story was being to}, 
week: One fine day a British a , 
took off for Berlin, his plane |. .\¢, 
with bundles of propaganda }.::'! 
to be dropped over the Germa : 
ital. Days, then weeks, passe: 
his worried comrades heard hn 
from him. Then, about three wceks 
after he had taken off, he flew |jack 
to the British air field. Asked it 
had happened to him, he explained: 
“It was so quiet and peaceful over 
there that instead of dumping the 
leaflets from the plane, I landed and 
distributed them from door to (oor 
of the German homes,” 


e A Berlin radio station, whi 
fered to forward to soldiers 
front any gifts sent to the stati: 
nounced that it had received 1(),\\\) 
mouth-organs the first day. 


e A story making the rounds 
Germany, according to British so ' 
is this: “The Gestapo (German se- 
cret police) have found a new wa) 
to carry out the death sentence. 
blindfold the condemned man, jak 
him stretch out his arms horizontall) 
Then they put a pound of butler in 
one of his hands and a pound of ba 
in the other. They whip off the blind: 
fold and the man falls dead from sheer 
astonishment.” 


e Premier Mussolini’s own World's 
Fair, the Rome Universal Exposition 
of 1942, was reported to be stil] going 
up. Observers noted that most of the 
buildings are provided with bomb- 
proof shelters. 


e Hard pressed to replace th: 


fessional men called into mililar) 
service, the Nazi government is i!1vil- 
ing physicians, engineers, pharmacists 


and technicians who have left th 
Reich to return, “regardless of race.” 
In other words, useful Jews who were 
hounded out of the country may now 
return. The shortage of docto! 
especially serious. Experts est! 
that there is one physician to «v«! 
3,000 of German population; the ratio 
in the U. S., by contrast, is one docto! 
for every 750 persons. 


@e Because the French and 
armies closed the border be! 
them at one point, a Swiss s' 
whose home is in France bu! 
back porch of which extends 
Switzerland found himself in a | 
liar position. He is not allow: 
enter France but he is permilt: 
have Sunday dinner with his w!! 
sitting at the Switzerland end 0! 
table while his wife sits at the Frene” 
end. 


, 
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Prince Albert’s Choice 
Tobacco 


BURNS 86 DEGREES 
GOOLER 


than the average of the 30 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested — coolest of all! 


| 
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PRINCE ALBERT'’S 
/ COOLNESS PUTS 
\ RICHER TASTE, 
‘ MELLOWER SMOKING | 
IN MY PIPE~AND REAL (a 
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PIPE FANS PRAISE 
P. AS 
COOL SMOKING 


Millions of pipe- 
smokers ‘“‘check”’ 
with Z. F. Gill’s good 
word for ‘‘no-bite’’ 
Prince Albert’s mild, 
mellow smoking. 
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MY PRINCE ALBERT ., 
MAKINS’ CIGARETTES ge 
ARE PLENTY EASY 


“MAKIN’S” SMOKERS 
SAY: 


















“SAME HERE!” =f on THE TONGUE. (eer jes 
R. G. Dunn adds &f PA.1S CRIMP CUT ¥ a 
praise for tasty §—& FOR COOLER ag’ 

wa YET FULL-BODIED Jie 






‘‘makin’s’’ cigarettes 7 


u 
with cool-smoking 4 SMOKING ! foe - 
Prince Albert. Get 7 4 ' , poe . “a 
P. A.’s joy yourself. —& % : 
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o>yright, 1989, R. J. Reynolds 
~acee Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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MICROMAX...rn- ingenious heat-re- 


cording device used by experts in recent 
“smoking bowl’’ tests. Puff by puff, the 
‘“*mike’’ registers and prints actual smoking 
temperatures of the 31 of the largest-selling 










tobaccos tested... automatically, accurately! 






AT NATIONALLY KNOWN LABORATORY, 
scientists “dig in” to the facts about cooler smok- 
ing. Test by test, actual temperature recordings of 
tobacco smoke say: Choice, “crimp cut” Prince 
Albert for cooler smoking! 


HEN scientists set out to find the 

COOLEST-SMOKING tobacco— 
results are news! Tests at a leading indepen- 
dent laboratory on 31 of the largest-selling 
tobaccos show Prince Albert is the cooler- 
smoking tobacco. Keep excess heat out of 
your smoking! Sidestep mouth-parching, 
“bitey” heat that flattens taste. Prince Albert’s 
choice tobaccos smoke rich, full-bodied... yet 
COOLER ON THE TONGUE. The famous 
PA. “crimp cut” and “no-bite” process let rich, 
ripe taste and mellow fragrance come through 
GENTLY. That’s real mouth comfort! Get 


Prince Albert today! 


pipefuls of fragrant 

tobacco in every 

handy pocket tin 
of Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your-own 

cigarettes in every 

handy pocket tin 
of Prince Albert 
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Autos: Bigger and Better 


Around a dirt track in New York 
City one afternoon 40 years ago 
wheezed and chugged a number of out- 
landish contraptions, dodging barrels 
set in their paths to prove they could 
be steered. The grinning skeptics 
hanging on the rails at this First Na- 
tional Automobile Show were sur- 
prised to learn that there were as 
many as 8,000 “horseless carriages” 
owned in the U. S. 

To the thousands who swarmed 
Manhattan’s Grand Central Palace 
last week for the 40th National Auto- 
mobile Show, the industry could tell a 
proud story: 


@ There are now 25,260,000 passen- 
ger cars registered in the U. S.—one 
for every 5.2 persons, and enough to 
take every man, woman and child in 
the nation riding at the same time. 

@ Modern autos are six times cheap- 
er than they were in 1900. The aver- 
age 1939 model costs its owner about 
26 cents a pound—less than Grade A 
butter. 

@ Auto making employs directly 
about 400,000 workers; indirectly, it 
provides employment for at least six 
million. Auto accessory and equip- 
ment plants alone last year did an 
$800,000,000 business. In the first 
half of 1939, the automotive payroll 
was about 12 million dollars a week. 

@ Motorists last year footed a tax 
bill of $1,529,000,000—an eighth of all 
taxes collected by Federal, state and 
local governments. These taxes— 
averaging about $57 per driver per 
year—have helped build some 360,000 
miles of surfaced highways in the 
U. S., the greatest road system the 
world has ever seen. 


Impressive though its past achieve- 
ments were, the auto industry, last 
week entering its fourth decade as a 
cohesive whole, was more interested 








in the future. And the future looked 
good. September sales of seven major 
manufacturers ranged from 100 to 425 
per cent better than in the same month 
of 1938. Eyeing the prospects of war- 
stimulated purchasing power, car 
makers raised a cheerful cry for 1940 
—“bigger and better than ever.” Ford 
anfiounced it expected to build 900,000 
units; Chevrolet immediately topped 
this by predicting one million sales. 
Altogether, the industry hoped to pro- 
duce and market no less than 3,500,000 
autos in the coming year. 


As salesmen whisked covers from 
show models and Detroit publicity 
offices broke out in their yearly au- 
tumnal rash of pictures showing pret- 
ty girls climbing out of, climbing into 
and sitting on top of shiny cars, Amer- 
ica got its first look at the machines 
it will buy and drive in 1940. 


Most changes in the 1940 models 
stressed increased safety and comfort, 
rather than speed and power. On the 
whole, the show cars were longer and 
roomier than the 1939 makes. Run- 
ning boards were missing on many 
models; the steering-post gear-shaft 


was almost universal. Prices were 
slightly lower, reductions ranging 


from $10 to $40. 


Undoubtedly the major innovation 
of the budding auto year, however, 
was the sealed-beam headlight. The 
product of three years’ cooperative 
work by all auto research divisions, 
the headlight industry and safety or- 
ganizations, this lamp was ranked by 
the industry as a contribution to mo- 
toring safety comparable to safety- 
glass, four-wheel brakes and all-steel 


bodies. The sealed-beam light, shared 
by virtually every manufacturer 


through patent-pooling, packs bulb, 
reflector and lens into a single, tight- 
ly sealed unit which screws into place 








New Auto Year: The Headlights Were Different but the Girls Were the Same 
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Random Statistics—— 


N 1938, Italy’s 45,000,000 citize, 

ate over three billion pounds .; 
spaghetti... @ Fires on farms ls 
year cost 3,500 lives and caus; 
property damage of $95,000,000, o1 
third of the national fire loss . . 
q@ The number of telephone sets j,,_ | 
use in this country has reached . | 
new high, with approximately 15 j 
struments per 100 population. 
Europe there are only 2.5 telephon: 
in-use for every 100 persons . .. 
q@ Producing 60 per cent of t! 
world’s salmon, valued at $40,000.( 
annually, Alaska has an investme; 
of $100,000,000 in salmon fisherix 
..+ Q Furs valued at $45,837,0> 
were imported by this country la 
year, and another $50,000,000 wort 
were taken from fur-bearing a: 
mals in the U. S.... @ America 
annual production of sardines tota 
3,000,000 cases, valued at $9,500.01 
... @ The Civil Aeronautics Au 
thority estimates that the Unit: 
States will have 36,000 certificat: 
air pilots at the end of this year, ; 
increase of 10,000 over last year. | 








like a bulb into an ordinary ek 
light circuit. Dirt and grime (w! 
cut down efficiency in the old }: 
as much as 50 per cent in the 
year) are barred from the reflect 
beam direction is permanently fixed 
light distribution is arranged to pre- 
vent glare and give the drive: 
clearer view of the road at night 





Duck for Dwellings 


In Coffee County, Ala., a family is 
living in a house that does not look to 
different from its neighbors. § Jh: 
house has five rooms; its cost, includ- 
ing modern plumbing and electrici! 
is $1,350; it took ten men six days | 
build it. 

The reason why engineers, housing 
experts and’ cotton planters ars 
tremely interested in this partic 
house and family is simply this: | 
house is built of cotton. Roofs 
walls are covered with cotton 
The fabric, nailed to a board backing 
replaces clapboards. 

The Farm Security Administration 
which is sponsoring the cotton hous 
as the newest in a series of exper- 
ments to provide low-cost homes [o0! 
poor families, also has hopes of dent 
ing the cotton surplus if the Colle¢ 
County house stands tests of “livabil- 
ity.” The FSA says the duck does no! 
buckle, is weatherproof and can bt 
treated to be made fireproof. 

Other experiments now being pe! 
formed by the FSA are also based on 
the principle of utilizing materia's 
close at hand. Thus, in the Southeast, 
FSA engineers are using pine (0! 
homes; in the Northwest, cedar; 10 
Tennessee, steel; and in New Mexico, 
desert dirt, 

Outside of Coffee County, Alaba 
several families are living in hous¢s 
made of rammed dirt. However, !' 
years of experimentation show thes‘ 
“mud huts” not to be proof agains! 
wind and rain. So far the cotto! 
house, in use for more than a mont”, 
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has stood its tests well, The FSA 
believes that a coat of white lead and 
linseed oil, applied every four or five 
vars, Will enable the cotton covering 


to last at least 100 years. 
0 pe 


Biggest Bank 


The flow of funds to this country 
from war-frightened Europe since the 
jirst of the year has done many things, 
some good and some bad, to the Amer- 
ican economy. One thing the flow has 
done for banks was vastly to increase 
their funds. 

Last week one American bank—the 
Chase National—proudly reported it 
had become the first bank in history 
to have three billion dollars in re- 
sources. Moving into runner-up posi- 
tion, if well behind Chase, were two 
other New York City banks: the Guar- 
anty Trust and the National City. Each 
reported that it had crossed the two 
hillion dollar mark, 


National Wealth 


The year 1929 marked a peak in the 
production and profits of American 
ndustry. But with the economic land- 
slide of 1929’s late months and the 
careening descent of the early 1930’s, 
the wealth of the nation dropped along 
with values. 

How much? And when did the turn 
come? And what did it amount to? 
{nd what is the situation today? 

hese are some of the questions im- 
portant to economists and business- 
men. Some of the answers were put 

ward last week in a study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
of national wealth between 1922 and 
1937, 

lhe Board’s figures are heartening. 
rhey show the national wealth as of 





1937 to be 322 billion dollars. This 
compares with the high point of 353 
billions in 1929 and the depression low 


of 287 billions in 1934. The main por- 
tion of recovery, according to the 
study, has come in the increasing 
lue of goods and of real estate and 
public utility assets. 
Per capita wealth makes this show- 
$2,490 for 1937, compared with 
“2.910 in 1929 and $2,792 in 1922. The 
Board attributed decline in per capita 
Wealth to the growth of population 
(during the same period that values 
were falling. However, one section of 
the country enjoyed a great increase 
in per capita wealth over 1936. The 
liddle Atlantic states, which ranked 
fourth among the nation’s 10 
kraphic divisions in 1922, had jumped 
lo first place by 1936. 


—_—_—_—_—— oO 


Briefs 


€ Marking the opening of the sec- 
d year of operation of the Wages 
and Hours Act, the maximum work 
week for businesses covered by the 
Act will be cut from 44 to 42 hours at 
idnight, October 23. At the same 
‘ime the minimum hourly pay is raised 
n 25 to 30 cents, 


| © To Kansas City, Mo., last week 
ect 8,000 farm boys for the week- 





| 


geo- | 


long 12th annual convention of the 
Future Farmers of America. High- 
light of the program was to be national 
contests for students of vocational 
agriculture in rural high schools. The 
F. F. A., which is sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education, reported its 
membership at 205,000. 


@ Turning out a much lighter than 
expected vote, growers of cigarette 
tobacco asked Federal control of their 
production in 1940. The margin was 
better than 10 to one. The 1939 crop, 
not under Federal control, has been 
reported as the largest in history— 
1,014,670,000 pounds, 


@ The Golden Gate International 
Exposition will close October 29 in- 
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stead of December 2. The fair, which 
had opened February 18, expected an 
attendance of 20,000,000; attendance 
up to last week was less than nine mil- 
lion. The New York World’s Fair, 
where attendance was also far under 
advance estimates, will close on sched- 
ule October 31. 


q First grocer to be penalized by 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration for violation of its rules 
covering the food stamp plan was 
Nick Salzano of Birmingham, Ala. The 
FSCC, charging Salzano with redeem- 
ing blue food tickets for commodities 
other than those specified on surplus 
lists, has barred him from further par- 
ticipation in the plan. 


| | 
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“Look, Pop! It’s a Homer!” 


Not last week’s game; not something that happened yesterday; not 


even a minute ago. But right now! Seeing things 


-miles away—at the 


very instant they happen! That’s the new thrill that television now 


makes possible. 


UT television is destined to do 
more than this for us. The foun- 
dation is laid for a whole new in- 
dustry—careers for artists; jobs for 
hundreds of engineers and thousands 
of skilled workmen making television 
transmitters and receivers; jobs for 
thousands more selling and servicing 
this new product and providing 
the raw materials required. These 
are important possibilities of tele- 
vision, 
For more than 60 years, General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen have been finding new ways 


for electricity to serve the public—in 
factory, fatm, and home. The new 
products and services made possible 
by their work have helped to produce 
the steady rise in the living stand- 
ards of the American people. 

And right now, as television emerges 
from the laboratory to take its place 
among the accomplished marvels of 
this age of electricity, these G-E 
pioneers are once again creating, not 
only “‘More Goods for More People 
at Less Cost,” but also MORE 
AND BETTER JOBS AT HIGHER 
WAGES, 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they bave earned for General Electric 
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EDITORIAL 





Wondrous Milton 


HERE is a little town in the state 

of Washington named Milton. Like 
ever so many such places in America, 
its reputation is purely local because 
its size and activity are not especially 
noticeable. Yet, in this age of red 
ink and budgetary confusion, Milton is 
wondrous. So let us shout its praises. 


Milton is wondrous because it has 
balanced its budget and discharged its 
tax collector. Its expenditures will 
amount to $7,296 this year, but the 
town’s till is full and no taxes what- 
ever will have to be levied. Mayor 
Kenneth H. Simmons has given his 
word on that. 

Perhaps this brief note is oversim- 
plifying matters, but if Milton can do 
it, why can’t other towns? Why can’i 
the states and the nation? In any 
case, let us at this point paraphrase a 
thought from a famous poem: 


Milton thou shouldst be copied at 
this hour; 

America hath need of thee—and 
thy example. 


q 


Italy’s Position 
OT long ago, Adolf Hitler had a 
most ferocious partner. Benito 

Mussolini fumed and growled before 

the whole world, and he never stop- 

ped speaking about the glories of the 

Rome-Berlin Axis. The Axis, he said, 

was unbreakable, invincible, as eter- 

nally fixed as the stars in their courses. 

And for some time, the Axis showed 
strength. Nothing, it seemed, could 
bend it. Il Duce went right along with 
the Nazi tide. Hitler took Austria, and 
that was acceptable. Hitler took 
Czechoslovakia, and that was accept- 
able. Hitler took Memel, and that was 
acceptable. Hitler ¢mashed Poland, 
and that was acceptable. Hitler ap- 
peared to be taking all of Eastern 
Europe, and Mussolini made no moan. 
The Axis was unbreakable, invincible, 
eternal as the stars, 

But then Hitler suddenly pinned 
back Mussolini’s ears. The Nazi-Com- 
munist pact took I] Duce’s breath 
away, and the unbreakable Axis per- 
ceptibly sagged. Today, if it is not 
technically broken, it is certainly in 
a bad state of disrepair. The Rome 
end is trying desperately to make 
everything look all right, but the ef- 
fort is almost pathetic. Everything is 
not all right. Everything is bad. 

The Nazi-Communist pact appar- 
ently was too much for Mussolini’s 
stomach. In the first place, he seems 
to have been completely surprised by 








From the Melbourne (Australia) Argus 
Mussolini Can’t Be Ferdinand the Bull 


it; in the second place, he has been 
embarrassed by it; in the third place, 
he cannot logically defend it. As the 
father of modern Fascism, as one of 
Bolshevism’s most vocal foes, I] Duce 
cannot do the impossible: he cannot 
tell the Italian people that he, Hitler 
and Stalin make compatible bedfel- 
lows. If he told the Italian people 
that, the Italian people would say Ii 
Duce was losing his head. 


_ so Il Duce is not saying that. 
Quite the contrary. The Italian 
press is controlled, and the Italian 
press has significantly come out with 
savage attacks on Russia and all its 
works. A typical editorial was that 
appearing last week in Jl Corriere 
Padano, a newspaper published by Air 
Marshal Italo Balbo, one of Mussolini’s 
right hand men. Calling the Stalin re- 
gime a “clique of sanguinary crimi- 
nals,” this said in part: “We are born 
anti-Communists, and we intend to re- 
main so. Not a grain of esteem, not an 
ounce of sympathy, for the Bolsheviki! 
For us they are and will be tragic 
buffoons, professional magicians, 
models of gross bestiality, living mon- 
sters at the service of the maddest 
and most infamous undertaking of 
insolence, cruelty and human degrada- 
tion that universal history records.” 

There is a shrill and almost hysteri- 
cal note in this attack on Russia, and 
it undoubtedly reflects what is going 
on in Mussolini’s mind at this time. 
Italian newspapers up to this writing 
have been backing Hitler’s cause, but 
that seems to be nothing but a tem- 
porary exercise in face-saving. Sooner 
or later, unless Russia suddenly turns 
against Germany, the press of Italy 
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will have to let loose against Hit}ey. 
At any rate, it will have to do so if 
it wishes to be logical, for if Itali 
are truly anti-Communist, they 1m); 
also be the enemies of those who jo) 
hands with Russia. 


Since the Nazi-Communist pact, Mus- 
solini has accordingly found it mo 
and more difficult to play the role of 
Ferdinand the Bull. Before Stalin and 
Hitler got together, he could coy 
ceivably sit apart from the Europ: 
struggle, enjoying the little gains he 
made while the Rome-Berlin Axis w.; 
firm. But today Mussolini canno! })¢ 
like Ferdinand in a quiet world o{ 
flowers and cork trees. His position, 
the position of Italy, is in danger, 4 
that harms Italian neutrality. 

Italy now has Germany at her 
northern frontier, and if the Nazis 
and the Communists hold their pari- 
nership together, Russia will in «|! 
likelihood play a larger and larger 
part in the affairs of the Balkans. Her 
Italy is at once affected, because w)ia! 
goes on in the Balkans, what chanzes 
take place there, will have an immedi- 
ate bearing on Italian politics and 
economics. I] Duce is Russia’s foe. 
Under the circumstances, how much 
longer can he be Hitler’s friend? | 
is not at all unthinkable that Italy wil! 
join Britain and France in one way 
or another—it happened in the last 
war, and it can happen again, 


g 
Remember Mickey Mouse? 


T MAY be a bit unfair to plague 

man with his own words, but the 
quotation we have in mind seems 
too good to ignore. It’s from 
speech made by John L. Lewis ai 
the C. I. O. convention in San Fran- 
cisco last week. Here it is: 


Five years ago my voice was a feeble 
voice in this hall. But today I come 
back to San Francisco-and behind me 
is an army of 4,000,000 men and wom- 
en—a greater numerical force than 
ever followed any conqueror in tl 
pages of history ... When I com 
back five years from now, as come 
back I will, I will come into San Fran- 
cisco with at least 10,000,000 dues-pay- 
ing members. 


Self-confidence and self-respect ar 
admirable qualities up to a point. John 
L. Lewis has a great deal of force, an‘ 
some of the things he has done for 
labor have been unquestionably good. 
but he should be a bit more cautious 
in speaking of conquerors, the future. 
and pages of history. 

Remember Mickey Mouse? Micke) 
at one time was the idol of all Americ: 
of all the world, and he had mo! 
followers than any conqueror ev¢r 
dreamed of. But what happened to 
him? Ask Walt Disney. Mickey plays 
only minor roles now; he’s been re- 
placed by Donald Duck. Such are the 
ravages of time. Such is fame. 
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Something Like Football 


r WAS a fine fall day, a kind of 
Indian-summer day, and it was 
varm enough for Joe Doaks and his 
‘riend Colonel Ballot to sit gabbing 
away on the front porch of the Doaks 
home. From a near-by lot came the 
und of boys playing football, and 
time after time the Colonel and Joe 
heard a piping staccato. It was the 
quarterback calling out signals: “36 
7—29—SHIFT!—“1. . .” 

“Now there is something,” said the 
Colonel, more to himself than to Joe. 
“There is something that’s going on all 

er the country these days.” 

“Yes,” Joe declared. “Football’s 
ertainly a universal sport right now.” 

“I’m not referring to football, sir,” 
the old gentleman said, somewhat 
archly, “At any rate,” he added, smil- 
ing, “not to the kind those boys are 
playing down at the corner. I’m 
thinking about the big game already 
under way between our two major 
parties. It’s political football, Mr. 





“Surely it didn’t work both ways in 
1936,” Joe exclaimed. 

“Of course it did,” the Colonel re- 
plied. “Even though Roosevelt got four 
million more votes in 1936 than in 
1932, that didn’t mean he got back all 
the voters he had in *32, In November 
of 1935, a competent nation-wide poll, 
taken by regions, showed that from 13 
to 28 per cent of those who voted him 
into his first term had shifted their 
allegiance and were planning to cast 
their ballots for a Republican in ’36.” 

Joe Doaks looked highly doubtful 
at this point, and so the old gentleman 
hastened to amplify. “Of course,” he 
said, “what Roosevelt thus lost was 
more than replaced in 1936 by the shift 
of the 1932 Republican voters to the 
Democratic party, and by a greatly 
increased registration of voters in the 
larger cities. Shifting of this sort hap- 
pens between all Presidential elec- 
tions.” 

“That’s mighty interesting, Colonel,” 
commented Joe. “Now I know the 
meaning of ‘party shift,’ all right, and 





How Those Voters of 1936 who are Changing Party Allegiance 
Intend to Vote in I940 


iose Landon voters of °36 who de- 
ire they will vote Democratic in 40, 
divide as follows: 





hose Roosevelt voters of ’36 who de- 
ire they will vote Republican in 740, 
divide as follows: .. 


_MeNutt ! Hull Garner Total 
6.6% 16.8% | 76.6% | 100.0% 
ee 
Dewey Vandenberg Taft Total 
———/§ Eee | | 
52.8% 24.3% | 22.9% | 100.0% 





Doaks, and il’s being played every- 
where.” 

“I get it, Colonel,” Joe Doaks 
laughed. “You’ve been interviewing 
people again about their 1940 Presi- 
dential choices.” 

‘Right you are, sir,” was the re- 
joinder, “I’ve been doing just that. 
\nd what brings it to mind at the 

nent is hearing that young quarter- 
back call out the signal ‘shift.’ The 
factor of shift is mighty important in 

political game, you know.” 

What do you mean by ‘shift,’ Col- 

cl?” asked Joe. “Of course, in foot- 


“It’s not quite the same in politics,” 
the Colonel interposed. “Not quite the 
sume, because in politics the players 
actually change sides. The shift, you 
see, is the continual movement of 

‘crs from one party to the other. 
‘here are, for example, people who 

ted for Roosevelt in 1936 who intend 

vote for a Republican in 1940. Sim- 
‘arly, there are people who voted for 
l.andon in that election who intend to 
te Democratic next year. The ‘shift’ 

‘ shift in party allegiance, between 

e election and the next, on the part 

' voters everywhere, It’s the human 

juation, sir. The human equation 

perating in politics—and it works 
h ways.” 


{ 


I'd like to hear how it stands today. 
Can you tell me?” 
“Yes, indeed,” replied Colonel Straw 


Ballot, “That’s precisely what I’ve 
been working out this past week. 


Wherever I found an individual who 
intends to switch parties in 1940, I 
asked him whom he will vote for.” 

“And the answers, Colonel?” 

“Here they are, worked out by per- 
centages for the entire U. S. A.,” the 
old gentleman said, handing Joe a 
chart. “You'll note from that, sir, 
that Tom Dewey of the Republicans 
and Vice President Garner of the 
Democrats are well out in front. The 
young New Yorker and the veteran 
Texan are ahead in the essentially 
human game of winning votes from 
the opposition—Dewey tops those get- 
ting the shifting Democratic ballots 
and Garner leads heavily in attracting 
the shifting Republicans. Incidentally, 
as you know from some of my polls 
a few weeks back, both men lead other 
Presidential possibilities in the reg- 
ular popular vote of each party, Least- 
wise, that’s what my past surveys for 
PATHFINDER have shown.” 

And so saying, the Colonel brought 
his discourse to an abrupt end. With 


a cheery “goodbye until next week,” 
he left Joe Doaks and sauntered off on 
another opinion-finding tour. 
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Follow 


COLONEL BALLOT 


and the 


Pathfinder Poll 
of Public Opinion 


, EEP up with the goings 
on of Colonel Ballot, 
the old codger who flits 
around from one end of the 
country to the other asking 
pertinent questions from 
the voters on various vital 
matters concerning all of 
us. Read regularly the 
Pathfinder Poll of Public Opinion and 
keep up to date on what the public 
thinks of events and pending ques- 
tions of the day. The Pathfinder 
Poll appears only in Pathfinder, which 
is not sold on newsstands or in single 
copies—you must be a_ regular sub- 
scriber to enjoy this exclusive feature. 


READERS WRITE—Ideas Wanted 


Scores of letters have poured in to 
the editors since the Pathfinder Poll 
started on August 12th. Let it be said 
here and now, in spite of rumors of 
every kind, that Pathfinder will re- 
main as always an independent news 
weekly edited without bias or favor. 


It will continue to discuss — yublic 
questions fearlessly, and will en- 
deavor, as always to present both 


sides of whatever problem is under 
discussion 

Ideas as to questions to be polled, 
will be welcome, and readers are 
requested to send jn suggestions. We 
want these polls to be of interest 
to every one. 


CLIP THE COUPON NOW 


A dollar renews your subscription for / 
a full year, or puts your name as a , 
new subscriber on our lists for,“ » 
twelve months or 52 issues. Clip LC 
the coupon below and follow 7 3 > 
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~ RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Bishop Behind Bars 


The first bishop in the United States 
even to be sent to prison was behind 
the bars of the Marquette branch of 
the Michigan State Prison last week. 
He was Hayward S. Ablewhite, head 
of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
north Michigan, sentenced to from one 
to 10 years for embezzlement of $624 
in church funds after he had pleaded 
no defense. 

The 52-year-old churchman, some- 
times linked to Chicago gaming and 
night life, submitted his resignation 
last March in connection with miss- 
ing church funds of $100,000, includ- 
ing the specific shortage for which he 
was jailed. Because the Episcopal 
Board of Bishops has not yet acted 
on his resignation, Ablewhite still 
holds his church rank. 





Boys Town: Backfire 


Not so long ago Monsignor Edward 
Joseph Flanagan liked to quote Abra- 
ham Lincoln on the power of favor- 
able public opinion. “Without it, noth- 
ing can succeed; with it, nothing can 
fail.” Last week, after a master bid 
for public support of his unique social 
project at Boys Town, Nebraska, had 
unexpectedly backfired, Father Flana- 
gan was not so sure. 

Climax of the 53-year-old, Irish-born 
Roman Catholic priest’s 22 years of 
work among homeless and destitute 
boys came last year. Then, his village 
near Omaha, Neb., was selected as the 
basis for the popular motion picture, 
“Boys Town.” Delighted at the pros- 
pect of nationwide publicity, Father 
Flanagan sought no royalties or other 
compensation. Recognition of his 
work, he was sure, would bring 
financial aid. 

The hitch was that too many other 


people agreed with his assumption. 


As a result, Father Flanagan said last 
week, “everyone seems to take it for 
granted that everyone else is sending 


Sermonette 








money to Boys Town.” Particularly 
damaging to subsequent appeals for 
funds was Spencer Tracy’s portrayal 
of Father Flanagan in the film, which 
caused “most people... to think 
that I am a superman who is able to 
get whatever Boys Town needs.” Such 
“misapprehensions,” the priest said, 
had led many potential and former 
contributors to withhold donations.* 
Though he disclaimed the ability of 
a “superman” in raising funds, Father 
Flanagan seems to deserve some such 
title for the success of his social work. 
Starting with five boys in an old frame 
house in Omaha in 1917, he has built 
his Boys Town today into a 320-acre, 
11-building village inhabited by 200 
boys between the ages of six and 18. 
Some 5,000 boys have passed though 
the home, and not one of them, it is 
believed, has later “gone wrong.” 
Providing accredited grade and high 
school courses and vocational training 
in such fields as carpentry, -printing 
and farming, Boys Town also gives 
religious education, though it is non- 
sectarian and non-proselyting. The 50 
boys entering each year are chosen 
from among 500 applicants (a figure 
which has also been increased by the 
movie publicity) regardless of race, 
creed or color, solely on the basis of 
homelessness and abandonment. Com- 
ing through welfare agencies, juvenile 
courts and on their own initiative, the 
boys are usually the products of homes 
broken by death, divorce or poverty. 
But it is as a complete “village of 
little men” that Boys Town is most un- 
usual in its methods. Boys Town, 
given its own Federal post office in 
1934 and legally incorporated in 1936, 
is governed almost entirely by its own 
young citizens. A mayor and six com- 
missioners, whose portfolios are 
health, parks, public works, police, 
buildings and streets, are elected twice 
a year. Enforcing their own laws 


t One gift announced by Father Flanagan last 
week was a chapel, estimated to cost $178,000. 
Donor was Mary A. Dowd of New York City. 


The Predestined Purpose 
N THE last World War the Christian Charch was caught unprepared .. . 


Now we know. 


There is no excuse for the church this time. 


We are well 


informed as to the meaning of war and as to the diabolical threat which the 
war system holds for the cause of high religion. _This time the church must lead 


and not be led. 
Highest, not the lowest 


It must-speak and not be silent. 


It must be the servant of the 


... Its primary obligation is to proclaim and bear 


witness in its own life and work to the supremacy of God. He towers majestically 


above all times, all races, all nations, all problems. 


To Him we owe supreme 


allegiance . . . Now is the time to state and restate our conviction that God has 
not abdicated under the threat of any power or powers. He reigns. He wills. He 
purposes. Not all the armed might and economic power in the world can forever 
thwart, forever turn aside God’s purpose to establish peace and fellowship in the 


world . . . Peace is not a dream of man’s making. 


have been destroyed. 


If it were, it would long ago 


Peace is the predestined purpose of the God of the 


universe—a purpose which has behind it the relentless, inevitable working out of 


a moral law which cannot be gainsaid. 





—Dr. THEODORE CUYLER SPEERS, 
Centrzl Presbyterian Church, 
New York, N.. Y. 






Internationa! 


Father Flanagan Is No “Superman” 


through their own courts, the boys 
have devised a “toughest rap” for re- 
peated breaches of discipline—the of- 
fender must stand all the way through 
a movie show with his back to the 
screen. Father Flanagan himself calls 
this punishment “savage?’ 

Though many branches of village 
administration are thus in other hand 
Father Flanagan still carries on his 
own shoulders one great burden—t!y 
$150,000 annual Boys Town budczet 
For financial support he relies on 
private appeals. On their success, ii 
turn, depends the continuation of 4 
unique work built upon a uniqu 
theory: “There is no such thing 
a bad boy.” 

—_————__o.-o 
Briefs 


g Four pastors named by the new- 
ly unified Methodist Church to take 
over New Jersey pulpits from min- 
isters who opposed unification (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 14) were forced last 
week to listen to sermons instead ol 
preaching them. In each case, con- 
gregations refused the services of the 
pastors appointed by the unified 
church. Both sides said they would 
fight for the disputed pulpits in the 
courts, 


q After a survey of Alabama mar- 
riages, the State Department of Health 
reported: (1) 11 men past 80 and 74 
girls 14 years old or under were wed 
last year; (2) one octogenarian mar- 
ried a girl 19, another a woman of 21; 
(3) with one-fourth of all women in 
Alabama getting married, 7,097 of the 
1938 brides were 18 years of age 
or under. 


@ Canon Stuart Morris of Man- 
chester announced he was renouncing 
his orders in the Church of England 
which, he declared, “had not only be- 
trayed its Master and the Gospel 
preached, but also the people to whor 
it preached by its support of Britains 
war on Germany. The 49-year-old 
churchman, head of the militant!) 
pacifist Peace Pledge Union, said he 
thought “we should at least leave God 
as a neutral.” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Cosmic Bombardment 


Constantly, from some still unknown 
source in the outer reaches of space, 
the earth is bombarded with infinitesi- 
mal peHets. These pellets are called 
cosmic rays, and they travel at the rate 
of 186,000 miles a second. 
Because it is the closest approach to 
what might be called an irresistible 
force, the cosmic ray has long held the 
attention of scientists. Outstanding 
among these are Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
and Dr. H. V. Neher, both of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Ex- 
perienced students of life’s minute 
its of energy, they have been ex- 
erimenting with cosmic rays for 

rs, and they are now particularly 
terested in a re- 
tively new and 
tartling discov- 





CCORDING 
\long with oth- 
ers, Drs. Millikan 
| Neher are 
tudying the 
eaning of this 
fact: that cosmic- 
ray activity is in- 
easing in inten- 


Since 


y at a rapid ington lays claim to having the it works out that 
te and that a smallest electric motor in the world. way — and it is 
steel Built by M. L. Bassett of Kelso, it likely t jo so— 
inuation of : xe 3 ‘ , ely to do so 

; is 0.058 inch long, 0.058 inch high mén will have 
for a few and 0.062 inch wide. Capable of Seg otal 
re years could 3,600 revolutions a minute, it would nothing to fear | 
ceivably en- require 2,388 motors the same size from the cosmos. 
danger. the peo- to weigh one ounce. Its voltage is 


of the earth. 0.017 of one volt 


\ccording to the 
Millikan - Neher 
dies, the inten- 


birth... 


of cosmic - ducing anesthesia, or insensibility ing to a report 

activity has to pain, has been in use less than from researchers | 
jumped 17 per 100 years in surgical operations. . at the University 
t in a single @ In radio broadcasts, sound waves of California, con- 
\j-month period. travel about 186,000 miles a second, tains a substance 
rhis upward trend while ordinary voice waves travel of real value to 
nay change to a only about 1,000 feet a second. man. The sub- 
lownward one in stance is a “com- 


| year or so, but 
it continues climbing, it may well 
ome a matter of concern to others 
sides scientists. 
Though this development is not al 
ilarming at this time, men like 
\illikan and Neher give it attention be- 
e they know that cosmic rays have 
bearing on life in this world. The 
rays are invisible electronic projec- 
liles, but they are strong enough to 
oot themselves millions and millions 
' miles from beyond this universe to 
‘he earth’s surface. Because they can 
netrate the thickest steel and be- 
use the energy in them seems bound- 
Ss, they constitute one of the most 
nportant subjects in the science of 
Nysics today. 
lt is the theory of some scientists 
it cosmic rays pass through each hu- 
in body at the rate of 100 a minute, 
ery day and night without let-up. 
(n the basis of this, some hold it to 


Science Facts 


statisticians, 
born this year will live, on an aver- 
age, 12 years longer than those born 
at the beginning of the century. 
1901, life expectancy in the 
United States has jumped from 49.2 
to 614 years... 
soy bean contains protein, oil, cal- 
cium, irop, copper and vitamins B 
and K... @ The state of Wash- 


- ++ J About one 
childbirth out.of every 93 is a twin 
@ Most people, if they 
cooperate mentally, can be Hypno- 
tized ,.. @ The science of pro- 





be wholly possible that the bombard- 
ment has an actual, physical effect on 
people. It has been suggested, for ex- 
ample, that the rays may influence hu- 
man and animal forms by hitting the 
embryos of the unborn. 

In any case, scientists are certain 
that this great cosmic bombardment 
affects life on earth in one way or 
another. And that is why some of 
them believe that the current intensi- 


fication of it, if continued on a rising | 


scale, might be harmful to man’s physi- 
cal well-being. 

In this connection, however, Drs. 
Millikan and Neher have offered a 
reassuring note. Although the rays 
do not come directly from the sun, 
their activity seems more or less close- 
ly related to sun- 
spot movements. 









life insurance With this in mind. 
American babies Drs. Millikan and 
Neher have _ sug- 

gested that the 






bombardment may 
get back to normal 
when the present 






@ The versatile 
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Capsules 
gq The lowly 
milkweed, accord- 













plete” proteolytic 
enzyme, a chemical agent which helps 
digestion and nutrition. It is found in 
the milkweed’s milk, and can be used, 
among other things, to tenderize beef. 


gG In Pittsburgh, the Mellon Insti- 
tute has announced plans to distribute 
a potent new drug which may sharply 
reduce the number of deaths caused 
by pneumonia. The drug, known as 
hydroxyethy lapocupreine, has been 
tested in a Pittsburgh hospital where 
doctors claim it has halved pneu- 
monia’s mortality rate. 


g Dr. Merrill Moore, Harvard Uni- 
versity scientist, has written in tHe 
New England Journal of Medicine 
that husky men usually feel the effects 
of liquor less than do small men, be- 
cause “alcohol is uniformly distrib- 
uted throughout the body—the greater 
the weight of the subject, the less the 
effect of a given dose will be.” 
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New way to 
keep regular 


LEMON 


withSODA 





TAKEN first thing daily on aris 
came the last thing every 7 
it’s beneficial in two ways. 7 oe 
a natural, gentle laxative ¢ - 
for most people, hence, aids 
elimination. . id 
second, it helps keep the syste 
i alkaline, and —s 
iti : o 
oo Orv found abundantly 
in lemon juice. 
1. Squeeze juice of 
one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glase half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
Itis non-habit form- 
ing, non-irritating. 
Try it 10 Sere. See 
if you don’t yenefit. 


i california 
Copyright, 1939, Ca 
Fruit Growers Exchange 
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Our 45th Annual 320-P; Bargain 


e 
| Catalog of new Books of all Publishers lists 25 000 tithes _ 


Scientific, ete. Illustrated, In- 
sed by schoois colleges, libraries, individuals. W 
for this new 1940 catalog ins in Books.” 
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ON THE AIR 
Code, Coughlin 


A decision likely to have no little 
effect on the hot radio oratory of 
Father Charles E. Coughlin was made 
last week by the National Association 
of Broadcasters, which represents 92 
per cent of American radio stations. 

To make radio a “free and demo- 
cratic forum,” the N. A, B.’s board of 
directors adopted a new code ruling 
that “compensation will not be ac- 
cepted by a station or network for time 
consumed by the spokesman of a 
controversial public issue.” An excep- 
tion was made for programs about 
candidates or “public proposals sub- 
ject to ballot” by individual citizens. 
Unchanged was the present ruling that 
discussion of a controversial subject 
on free time must be followed by 
presentation of a different view. 

Basis of the N. A. B.’s action was a 
warning from its president, Neville 
Miller. If the time were sold only 
on the basis of ability to pay, he 
said, “a powerful public forum would 
inevitably ... gravitate into the hands 
of those with greater means.” 

That was the long-time effect, how- 
ever, Closer at hand and most likely 
to be affected was Father Charles 
E. Coughlin, best known of radio’s 
paying orators, who has for the past 
several Sundays directed a tremend- 
ous letters-to-Congress campaign 
against repeal. of the arms embargo, 
and who has often been accused of 
pro-Nazi, anti-Jewish propaganda. The 
new code wili mean that Coughlin 
may no longer pay to speak alone 
and that a speaker must present an 
opposite viewpoint if Coughlin is 
given free time on the air. 

Though an official of the key sta- 
tion (WJR in Detroit) now carrying 
Father Coughlin’s purchased pro- 
grams vigorously protested the code, 
the radio priest, who will be permitted 
to complete his existing commercial 
contracts before the code applies, took 
no notice of the ruling. 

a eg 


Airwaves Briefs 


q Because of the war, special care 
has been ordered in handling the 
transatlantic telephone calls of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to U. S. representatives 
in Europe. As the telephonic system 
now operates, the speakers’ voices are 
“scrambled.” That is, vacuum tubes 
alter high voice notes into low ones 
and vice versa. Speech is thus made 
unintelligible to listeners-in. At the 
receiving end, other tubes change the 
notes back into their normal tones. 





@ Marking its 23rd year of opera- 
tion, the Naval Communications Servy- 
ice has intensified its news services to 
American embassies and legations, A 
world-wide radio network transmits 
to the most distant consul a 2,500-word 
daily summary of American news. 


@ The Lone Ranger and his horse, 





International 


Coughlin May No Longer Pay (see col. 1) 


Silver, have covered a distance of 30 
miles on paper. Fran Striker, who 
writes the Lone Ranger radio dramas 
for Mutual, estimated recently he has 
worn out 1,500 typewriter ribbons and 
more than a ton of white paper 
since 1933. 


RHYME & REASON 








HE passions have an injustice and an 
interest of their own, which renders 
it dangerous to obey them, and we ought 
to mistrust them even when they appear 
most reasonable. 
—La ROCHEFOUCAULD 
* * 7 
Young saints, old devils; young devils, 
old saints, 
—A Proverb 


* * . 


Better know nothing than half-know 
many things. 
—NIETZSCHE 
How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 
—Sir H. WOTTON 
The man who has nothing to boast of 
but his illustrious ancestry is like a 
potato—the only good belonging to him 
is underground. 
—Sir THOMAS OVERBURY 
There is no greater fool than the man 
who thinks himself wise; no one is wiser 
than he who suspects he is a fool. 
—MARGUERITE de VALOIS 
He is a hard man who is only just, 
and he is a sad man who is only wise. 
—VOLTAIRE 
= 2 . 
Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed. 
e Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed. 
Live truly, and they life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
* —HORATIUS BONAR 


7 * * 


A merry heart maketh a_ cheerful 
countenance. 


—PROVERBS 


_. PATHEINDER 


MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Intermezzo: a Love Story (Selznic 
International): In this offering, a ro. 
freshing and talented Swedish actr: 
—Ingrid Bergman—is introduced. })-- 
void of hackneyed acting manneris: 
she moved with great convicti 
through a simple, triangle story. As , 
talented pianist, she falls in love wit! 
a great violinist, has a romantic j 
terlude with him, and then, when s 
realizes he is interested more in wi 
ning his lost youth than her affecti: 
sends him back to his wife and c! 
dren. Simple as the plot is, it is m 
excellent by the accomplished acti 
of Miss Bergman, Leslie Howard (thc 
violinist) and Edna Best (the wife), 
and by the artistic understatement 
the emotional conflicts. 


* * * 














U-Boat 29 (Columbia): A spy melo- 
drama made in England, “U-Boat 2)" 
is an excellent one of its type. 
depicts the success of British count: 
espionage agents during the Firs! 
World War in confounding a fictitious 
attempt of the Germans to torpedo 4 
squadron of British cruisers in the 
Orkney Islands. Contributing no litt! 
to the excitement and suspense of tly 
piece is the polished villainy of Con- 
rad Veidt as a German officer, and th 
cool British cleverness of Sebastian 
Shaw and Valerie Hobson, who foil 
his machinations, 

Eternally Yours (United Artists): 
A super-magician, David Niven, w 
and marries Loretta Young. For a 
while, they are happy. But trou!) 
comes when Niven won’t give up 
dangerous and romantic life for 
home and kiddies in Connecticut, <ec- 
sired by Miss Young, Piqued, J 
Young marries a former boy frie 
Broderick Crawford. Finally, 
course,- Niven wins her back—aft 
nearly killing himself in a sensatio 
parachute jump at the New York 
World’s Fair. Complicated by world 
tours and the twists of the plot, the 
proceedings are rather confusing; bul 
the settings are stunningly rich and 
Niven’s patter is generally sparkling. 

_ * a 


Parents On Trial (Columbia): This 
picture is a minor domestic drama 
with a message: that well-meaning 
but narrow-minded parents should 
not interfere with the normal emo- 
tional development of their children. 
A nice young school girl, Jean Parker, 
marries a young mechanic, Johnny 
Downs, because her harsh parents re- 
fuse to let her see him. Her father 
annuls the marriage and sends Downs 
to reform school when he persists in 
his pursuit of his daughter. All ends 
well when a judge cracks down on 
the father (Henry Kolker) for his 
ruthless interference. No one can 
quarrel with the message, but its pre- 
sentation is dull and is hampered by 4 
poorly written script. 
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The French Ministry of Justice an- 
nounced last week receipt of a letter 
‘rom HERSCHEL GRYNSZPAN, who 
-. awaiting trial for the murder of a 
German Embassy secretary last No- 
vember. Grynszpan, whose action 
touched off a fierce Jewish pogrom in 
Germany, asked release from prison 
“oo that I could kill some more Ger- 


s 
mans. 
J . . 


Reporting that she had been com- 
letely unimpressed by her meeting 
with ADOLF HITLER, 20-year-old 
\IARION DANIELS, whose dancing 
entranced the German Chancellor, re- 
turned to this country from Europe. 
iss Daniels flew from Cannes to 
\unich last winter to give a request 
performance in “The Merry Widow.” 

. . . 

\t a formal hearing before the Civil 
\eronauties Authority, which is con- 
lering revoking her flying license 
for “bombarding” the capital with 
iti-war leaflets, LAURA INGALLS 
eaded that she had been moved by 
yatriotic fervor.” Asking the C. A. A.’s 
ndulgence because she had not drop- 
ed “anything heavy,’ Miss Ingalls 
id: “I didn’t drop any monkey 
wrenches ... I’ve been brought up 

carefully.” 
* . -_ 

Friends of FRITZ KUHN, German- 

erican Bund leader in the United 
States, appeared in a New York City 
Court with $50,000 in cash to bail out 
their “little fueher” after he had been 

jail a week on charges of em- 
bezzling Bund funds. The source of 
the money, which included 42 thou- 
| dollar bills was not explained. 


* . . 


From a 13-officer U. S. Army court 
artial on Governor’s Island, N. Y., 
GROVER CLEVELAND BERGDOLL, 
ho returned from exile as a fugi- 
tive in Germany to “take his medicine,” 
eceived a stiff dose: three years’ im- 
prisonment for desertion in wartime 

d dishonorable discharge from the 
\rmy at the end of his term. Since 

e 46-year-old deserter still has four 

(a half years additional to serve for 
draft-dodging, he will stay in jail (un- 
less an appeal succeeds). until 1944, 
With full time off for good behavior. 
\s Bergdoll began his term, his wife, 
“ho had testified in his behalf, gave 
birth in a Philadelphia hospital to a 
daughter—the couple’s sixth child and 
the second to be born in the U. S. 


* . +. 


_ A jury in Memphis, Tenn., declared 
‘sally dead RICHARD HALLIBUR- 
‘ON, adventurer, author and journal- 
ist whe was lost crossing the Pacific 
a Chinese junk. The jury set the 
‘ale Of his death at March 23 or 24. 


. * * 


} 


The “complete” public and private | 
bapers of WOODROW WILSON were 


} ; . 
‘stowed upon the Library of Congress 








~ International 


Mrs. Wilson Bestowed an Important Gift 


by the war-time President’s widow, 
EDITH BOLLING WILSON. So im- 
portant and voluminous was the gift 
that the Library appointed a special 
custodian to care for the documents. 


Maj. Gen. FRANK R. McCOY, U.S. A., 
retired; Dr. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CARVER, Negro scientist, and CARL 
SANDBURG, poet, will receive medals 
awarded by the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association for distinguished service 
in fields associated with the career 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt. The 
medals will be presented October 
27, the 81st anniversary of Roosevelt's 
birth. Dr. Carver will be honored for 
his scientific achievements, Genera! 
McCoy for work on national defense 
and Sandburg for his biography of 
Abraham Lincoln. The medal award- 
ed to Dr. Carver, born of slave par- 
ents and once traded for a race 
horse, will be the first given by the 
association to a member of his race. 
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To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily 
you can relieve coughs due to colds, when you 
try this splendid recipe. It gives you about 
four times as much cough medicine for your 
money, and you'll find it truly wonderful, 
for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed— 
it’s no trouble at all. Then put 214 ounces 
of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) into 
a pint bottle. Add your syrup and you have 
a full pint of medicine that will amaze you by 
its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a family 
a long time, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough, For real results, you’ve never seen 
anything better. It loosens the phlegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes, and quickly 
eases soreness and dificult breathing. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, well-known for its prompt action in 


coughs and bronchial irritations. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 











W. don’t promise dishwashing will become your 
husband’s greatest joy, BUT — when he gets irri- 
table and pepless due to constipation, just give him 
FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chewing gum way 
to relief, and see how much jollier he'll be around 
the house! FEEN-A-MINT tastes good —and you 
get all its famous benefits simply by chewing. No 
wonder folke say: “It seems just like magic!"’ Get 
a 10¢ package today and try it for your family. 


FEEN-A-MINT seven: 














“UNITARIAN FAITH IN DEMOCRACY” 


By Rev. F. M. Eliot 


and other liberal religious 


literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 


Box 41-PB, Milton, Mass. 






Earn Cash at Home! 


We paid M.M.$1174 for exceptionsaice!- 
© lar crop Snow - mushrooms ! We furnish me- 
terials; buyal! crops. Big FREE pi«ture book tells if 
our cellar, shed, suitable. Ket. 1908. Write today. 
United Co.3846 Lincoin Av. Dept. 386.Chicage 
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and there 
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“ **today”’ 









offer is open to anyone living in the U. 


marked not later 
Address your card or letter to 


Uncle Sam Limerick, Dept. 29, Eighth and Jackson, Topeka, Kansas 


$130.00 in PRIZES 


Just Add One Line to This Limerick! 


All Europe is restiess today, 
In a terrible mix-up, they say. 


SEE 20 0 Bbdow 6 00 006d 600 209:00568680 oo 00 cceeece aes 
If you are glad you don’t live in Europe during these troubled tim 
here is your chance to express A PRI 
Think of a good last line for this verse, 
then mail it to us on a ic 
a letter. If your line ig judged best, we 
will pay you $50.00 
prize will be $20.00; Third prize, $10.00; 
will be 20 
$2.50 each. In case of ties, 
prizes will be paid. 
It’s easy! All you have to do is to 
last line 
bs and ‘“‘say.”’ Here are a few 
rhyming words: pay, display, gay, pray, 
hurray, obey. You can think of many 


others. 

BE PROMPT! Mail your last_line to 
, us within the next three days. We will 
then give you an EXTRA prize of a 17-jewel gold Waltham Watch (man’s 
or woman's) FOR PROMPTNESS if you are the First Prize winner. This 
. 8. A. who has not won a major 
cash prize from us since January, 1936. Send only one last line. It must 
than December 31, 1939, to compete for prizes. 


We Americans give 
Grateful thanks that we live 


: 


our feelings—AND WIN 


$10.00 Extra for You! 


Do you want a Lucky 
Coin to carry in your 
ocket or purse? his 
ysronze Lucky Piece is 
slightly larger than a 
half-dollar, highly burn- 
ished, will last a lifetime 
and never tarnish. It car- 
ries a patriotic message 
that you will always want 
to keep in your thoughts. 
You do not have to order 
a coin to compete for the 
23 cash bt ae but if you 
will send 10c in silver to 
cover cost of handling, we 
will mail you one of 
coins immediately an 
add $38 to whatever prize 
0 win 


postcard or in 


in cash. Second 
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“HAM and EGGS” 


(Continued from page 3) 


the better way, to let the old people 
down by telling them the truth, or 
going ahead with the program.” At 
the time, he went ahead with the pro- 
gram, but later called the whole plan a 
mirage. 

The Allen brothers were thus left as 
leaders of the movement. Neither was 
well-known. Lawrence was an ob- 
secure lawyer, and Willis was noted 
chiefly as “the greatest yell leader 
developed at the University of South- 
ern California.” 

Needing a new “engineer econo- 
mist,” the Allens brought in Roy G. 
Owens, a former vice president of an 
engineering concern which had gone 
bankrupt and left him with a WPA 
job. With him, they brought in his 
friend, Sherman J. Bainbridge, a for- 
mer actor. Later, seven more men were 
added to this nucleus to make up a 
board of directors of eleven. Of this 
board, Owens eventually became 
known as “the Brain,” Bainbridge as 
“the Voice,” and Willis Allen as “the 
Manager.” 

. « » Ballyhoo Unsurpassed 


With the organization straightened 
out, things began to hum. Owens de- 
vised a new scheme: “$25-every-Mon- 
day” became “$30-every-Thursday,” 
which was more euphonious. To- 
gether, Owens and Bainbridge wrote 
the 128-page bible for the faithful, 
Ham and Eggs for Californians. 

Then a campaign of plain and fancy 
ballyhoo—unsurpassed in California’s 
history—was launched. It was psy- 
chologically shrewd and _ presented 
with evangelical fervor. It played 
upon fear—fear of those over 50 for 
indigency, and fear of those under 50 
for “technological disemployment.” 
All that was needed to dispel this fear, 
to solve all the state’s social and eco- 
nomic problems, ran the propaganda, 
was adoption of the “$30-every-Thurs- 
day” plan. “Life Begins at Fifty!’ 

The organization was quick to take 
advantage of actual incidents to dram- 
atize its program. One night, Archie 
Price, a pauper, took ant poison in a 
San Diego park and left a note: “Too 
young to receive an old-age pension 
and too old to find work.” Hardly 
had he been quietly buried in a pot- 
ter’s field before the “30-every-Thurs- 
day” people had his body exhumed. 
They placed Archie Price in an ex- 
pensive casket. Then they conducted 
a lavish, public reburial in Glen Abbey 
Memorial Park, using his death note as 
a text for heart-rending funeral ser- 
mons, which were boomed across the 
tombstones to 7,000 Ham-and-Eggers 
through a public address system. 

Fed by such emotional fuel as this, 
the movement spread like a prairie 
fire. In the beginning, the Allens’ 
small Hollywood office was the organ- 
ization’s sole headquarters. A year 
later, the association occupied the en- 
tire lower floor of the building, and 
had a branch office in San Francisco. 
Its membership was listed at 250,000. 





International 


Altmeyer’s Criticism Was Forceful 


It had about 1,500 full-time workers 
and a field force said to be 4,500. Eight 
radio stations broadcast its canned 
speeches nightly. Also broadcasting 
the speeches were three sound trucks, 
which, in addition, presented the quav- 
ering, voice of a sobbing old woman, 
crying for “$30-every-Thursday.” 


. « » Money and the Plan 


The organization had become rich. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand pen- 
nies were coming in daily. More than 
50,000 miniature liberty bells (symbol- 
izing freedom from insecurity) had 
been sold for 25 cents each. And up- 
wards of 100,000 copies of Ham and 
Eggs for Californians—which cost 6 
cents apiece to print—had also been 
sold for 25 cents each. Thus, when 
last year’s election came around, the 
program had been well publicized. 

The plan was officially caHed the 
“California State Retirement Life Pay- 
ments Act.” It proposed the payment 
of 30 $1 state warrants each week to 
everybody over 50 who was jobless. 
To keep the warrants in circulation, 
each person who held a warrant on 
a Thursday would be required to 
paste a special 2-cent stamp on its 
back, The theory was that to avoid 





Sweigert, The San Francisco Chronicle 


One View: Sub vs. Ship of State 





affixing a 2-cent stamp, the hol::; 
would spend the warrants before ||\. 
following Thursday, thereby spee«i; 
their turnover, increasing the dem 
for goods and services beyond 
imagination, and _ setting factories 
humming and expanding. 

The stamps were to be purcha 
from the state with real money. \\j; 
space on the back of each warrant { 
52 such stamps, it would, at the . 
of the year, have accumulated §1 \\; 
worth. Then the state would rede ) 
this for $1 in cash, having 4 « 
left over for administrative expen 

The warrants were to be accept« 
by the state and municipal gov 
ments in payment of taxes, excep! 
gasoline tax. Warrants thus recei 
were to be used to pay half the 
aries of public employees and half o/ 
all governmental purchases. Trans 
tions in warrants were to be exe 
from all sales taxes, and incomes 1 
ceived in warrants were to be ex« 
from the state income tax. 

Administrator of the plan—to 
selected from one of three “Ham-ani- 
Egg” leaders specifically named in 
proposed constitutional amendme 
would be a dictator. No other s| 
authority, including the courts, c: 
interfere with his acts; the democrali 
system of checks and balances, upo 
which the American government 
based, would be overthrown. Mor 
over, if any portion of the amendmen! 
conflicted with the state constitution, 
that part of the constitution would |) 
automatically tossed out. 


Though the plan as thus outlined 
seemed plausible to many, those wit! 
shrewder insight pointed out its da 
gers. Not illogically, it was declared 
that the plan probably was unconsti- 
tutional, conflicting with Article [. 
Section 10, of the U. S. Constituti 
which reads: “No state shall « 
money, emit bills of credit, make a 
thing but gold and silver coin a ten 
der in payment of debts.” 


. + « Federal Warning 


Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer of t!\ 
Federal Social Security Board fo! 
fully explained how California’s en 
ployed would have to pay the hug 
cost of the pensions. He estimaie: 
that at least 1,000,000 of the 1,600,000) 
aged 50 years or over would receive 
the pensions. This would mean issu 
ance or reissuance each year of 
rants with a total face value of $1,51' 
000,000—about double what Califo: 
ians pay annually in all taxes—Fei 
eral, state and local—and about or? 
third the total income of all persons 
in the state. Through the stamp ! 
quirement, a tax of this amount woul: 
have to be imposed on employed p 
sons between the ages of 15 and . 
plus the aged not receiving the p: 
sions. The burden on the 2,500,()(") 
persons paying this tax would a\ 
age roughly $625 a year per i! 
vidual. Jn other words, two-thi' 
of the population would be suppor' 
ing the other one-third—and pro! 
ably in better style than many of (!\ 
two-thirds were living in themselves 
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Oct. 21;°1939 
When the proposal was put up for a 
vote last year, merchants made it plain 
that under such a set-up their business- 
es would be ruined. They knew that 
most of the warrants, if they accepted 
them, would remain in their hands. 
rhe amendment would require that if 
the presenter of a warrant made a pur- 
chase of less than $1, the merchant 
iid have to make change with real 
ey, since no scrip of less than $1 
denomination would be issued. That 
uld soon leave them with nothing 
‘funny money” in the till. More- 
over, most of the business men did 
iheir purchasing outside the state, 
here the warrants would not be 
ptable. 

lhere were other flaws in this plan. 
Because it was clear that the scrip 
vould be generally unacceptable, it 

as equally clear that it would depre- 

iate in value. As a result, prices 

ld zoom, inflation would follow, 
uid the employed would be carrying 

, even heavier burden. 

When the bankers refused to accept 
the warrant idea last year, many voters 
turned against the plan. For this rea- 

the “Ham-and-Eggers” held the 
bankers largely responsible for their 
defeat. Accordingly, this year’s plan 
has been revised somewhat. A new 
provision calls for creation of a 
$20,000,000 “credit clearing bank” to 
handle not only the warrants but all 
state, county, municipal and district 
funds, which together amount to about 
$50 million dollars. This is the finan- 
cial power that would be put in the 
hands of the pension-dictator. 


. « « Roosevelt’s View 


[he new “Ham-and-Eggs” -scheme 
also presents several other changes. 
Particularly drastic is one levying a 3 
per cent gross income tax on all in- 

mes above $3,000. This provision 

ikes no distinction between types of 
come, falling as heavily on non-profit 
inizations, such as schools and 
hurches, as on those set up for profit. 
the main, however, the basic provi- 
ns of the plan remain the same. 

The outlook for California last week 

s gloomy. The general feeling was 
that unless the conservatives emerged 

larger numbers than they had at 

other special election, they would 
vamped by the “Ham-and-Eggers” 

{ see the greatest attempt to share 

ealth in the nation’s history. If 
needed a hint to get out and vote 
st the plan, it was provided by 
iliam J. Schneiderman, secretary 

' the Communist Party in California. 
He was actively campaigning for 
*30-every-Thursday” not because he 
hought it would bring Utopia but 

cause its enactment would hasten 

end of capitalism.” 
Vith this situation in prospect, 
ng those vigorously attacking the 
lam-and-Eggs” plan last week was 

less a personage than President 
osevelt himself, He reissued a warn- 
's he had made last year against it: 

| our effort to provide security for 
‘| of the American people, let us not 

ow ourselves to be misled by those | 


of = pt ets 


who advocate short cuts to Utopia or 
fantastic financial schemes.” 
He said further: 


As for the $30-every-Thursday plan, 
I have never concealed I am against 
it. I hope it will not be tried, because 
on the one hand I feel it will not 
work, and on the other hand I feel 
quite sure that we can evolve from 
the present Social Security statute 
methods of obtaining security for old 
age which will work better. 





FASHIONS © 


FIFE 





FASHIONS FOR WINTER 


4266—There’s a ‘‘must’’ in the wardrobe of every 
busy housewife—gay, pretty, practical aprons. Those 
with non-slip shoulders are best liked. Designed for 
small, medium and large. A small requires 244 yards 
35 inch fabric for either version. 


9120—Scallops are an important accent on many of 
the newest frocks—they add a grand flip to a house- 
frock. Ric-rac, too, is a gay touch. Designed for 16 
} R, and 34 to 44. A 36 requires 4%4 yards 36 inch 
abric. 

9198—Haven’t you fallen in love with the bustle 
frock? Here’s one interpretation that boasts plenty 
of back fullness, while the front bodice claims inter- 
est, too. Desgined for 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. A 16 
requires 4 yards 39 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15¢ each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “‘special’’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited toe your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 
goon together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
ATHFINDER, 243 West 17th St., New York. 
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COLD 


DISCOMFORTS 


<= 


HEN colds cause sniffling, 

sneezing, soreness and stuf- 
finess in the nostrils, use 
Mentholatum. It gives quick re- 
lief from these discomforts and 
promotes healing of the irritated 
membranes in the nostrils. Its 
vapors also reach deep into the 
air passages, bringing grateful 
comfort. 

Also rub some Mentholatum on 
your chest and back to improve 
the local blood circulation. Rub 
it on your forehead and temples 
to allay headache and neuralgia 
due to colds. For free sample 
write Mentholatum Company, 
Dept. B, Wilmington, Del. 


MENTHOLATUM 


COMFORT Daily 





Gives 






™ 7 An Amazing New Radiant 
>) HEATER. Barns %% air. 
Makes its own gas. No pip- 
ing. No installation. Produc- 
esciean, healthful, penetrat- 
ing heat like sunshine for 144 
cents an hour. Hotter than 
or electricity. EASY TO 
§PERATE. Nosmoke, soot, 
ashes or odor. PORTABLE, 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 
Write at once for special In- 
§ troductory 
’ otter. TRY IT AT 
er 
2 WRITE 
OUR RISK. Prove to | 7"? cee pa 


BURNS 967 Al ourself that you can [OUTFIT O ¥ 
4% FUEL | bos Radiant heat at — 

1% cents an hour. No obligation. Write 

AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 930 High St., Akron, Ohio 


PLAY A SAW! 


-_ 
{LS Produce wonderful music in 5 days 
...Quickly play popular and classical 


numbers. No notes to read, no 

praetice — success guaranteed. Since 
1924 thousands of my students have 
amazed friends, etarred in shows and 
broadcasting orchestras. Without obliga- 
tion, write for5 DAY TRIAL OFFER now. 

MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 
135 W.Water St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
















Our Two Most 
Popular Clubs 


CLUB NO. 108 


Country Home - - - - $445 


Woman's World - - - 
You Save $1.05 







Household Magazine - 
Mother’s Home Life  - 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues - 


CLUB NO. 115 


Better Homes & Gardens $] 60 







McCall’s Magazine - - 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues * You Save $1.40 


Each magazine for one full year. Clip this ad, 
check your club and mail with remit e to 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. 
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QUICK RELIEF ©70™ srasms or 


STHMA 


F) Yom medical smoke from 
7) We very first Blosser Medi- 
cal Cigarette (no tobacco) 
brings comforting relief 
from your spasms of Asthma 

. helps loosen congestion 
and makes breathing easier. 


Prove it yourself. Ask 
any druggist for a 35¢ package of stand- 
ard strength or extra strong ... Or write for 


FREE Sample Cigarettes 


THE BLOSSER CO., Dept. - 83 A, Atlanta, Ga. 


| Send me Free Sample Cigarettes. 
























! Name 





i Address 


1 City and State. 


BLOSSER’S 


MEDICAL CIGARETTES 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You’ll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 





The liver should pour out. two pounds of liquid ° 


bile into your bowels daily, If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause, 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “‘up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 10¢ and 25¢ at all 
drug stores. Stubbornly refuse anything else, 


HIGHEST QUALITY rem 


— 
Lowest Prices’ 
Easily Ordered by Mail 

TRUE-COMFORT Dental Plates 
can now beordered BY MAIL from 
your own impression you make 
oer abel bam 4 are made under the 
exactin rvision of a MASTER 
DENT it ECHNICAN. Only the § 
finest materials used. Beau- % 
tiful, most modern workmanship. 
Wear True Comfort teeth for 60 days. 








If not 100% SATIS 
FIE money will be refunded under our MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE. 


LINCOLN DENTAL ASSOCIATES, 
7634 Se So. Halsted St., 
Mail Service on repairs or reproduction of 


Mail postcard for M 
. Coupee, “ganlen, ae be erred 
terial . 


Dept. 110 
CH es a 


DR. ELDREDGE’S Oc 
APPROVED 


PILES 


RECTAL JELLY 
That cruel itching, | (2 tor Oc 


The Wonder Worker 
bleeding, soreness, pain can be stop 
Let us tell you a 
users like it. You'll like it too. 


Sent this clean, medicated jell ond 
MELROSE ELDREDGE CO., 29 N, MELROSE, MASS. 


FREE BOOKLET. 
TREATMENT mailed 
on Free Trial. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney, Ohio 





) SAVE ONE-HALF 
OR 1 ees 


* * 

We make FALSE TEETH that fit you by MAIL 

3, 1SEND NO MONEY ilo SARANTEE 
Ls 

Ay! UARANTEE 


Write for onan me ete. 
ORA LAB., - Dept. d-47C- GARY, IND. 














PASTIME and SMILES 





Roman Numerals 


Here is a good one to spring on your 
friends. Students might even spring 
it on their mathematics teachers. Sim- 
ply ask them to write 20,000 in Roman 
numerals, 

Most people are apt to say, off hand, 
that “X” equals 10; “XX” equals 20, 
and “M” equals 1,000. So they put 
them together this way “XXM”. But 
“XXM” equals only 980, because put- 
ting “XX” before “M” takes 20 away 
from 1,000. 

But how would you write 20,000 in 
Roman numerals? Before reading on 
to find out, try to recall your Roman 
numerals, No, don’t put down 20 
“M’s”. Nor should you feel chagrinned 
if you have to give up; most people 
do. However, there are still a few who 
can recall that back in their early 
arithmetic days, or perhaps in the 
study of Latin, 5,000 was indicated by 
the ancient Romans by simply putting 
a line over the Roman five, thus: “V”. 
So 10,000 would be “X” with a line 


it—*X”: and 20,000 would be 


over 
“xX”, 


Brain Teaser 


A came from the north in his auto 
on a highway that crossed at right 
angles another road running due east 
and west, on which B, at the same 
time, was motoring eastward. They 
started from the north and west 
simultaneously. A_ traveling from 
north to south at the rate of 32 miles 
an hour; B going from west to east 
at the rate of 20 miles per hour, From 
A’s northern starting point to the 
crossroads was 60 miles. From B’s 
starting point to the crossroads was 
70 miles. If they started their jour- 
neys at 12 o’clock noon, and traveled 
for three hours at their respective 
speeds, at what time were the two 
cars closest together? Answer next 
week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—Henry lives 
at 76 Main street and John at 67 Main 


street. 
Oo 


Smiles 


Artist—My object was to express in 
a single painting all the horrors of 
modern war, 

Holowynge—Well, you’ve done it. 
I’ve never seen anything so horrible. 


Store Manager—What’s your name? 

Young Applicant—Scott. 

Store Manager — And 
name? 

Young Applicant—Walter. 

Store Manager (smiling)—That’s a 
pretty well-known name. 

Young Applicant (proudly) — It 
ought to be. I’ve been delivering 
groceries around here for two years 
now, 


your first 








Mrs. Chubbwitt (employing new maid 


PATHFINDER 





Now, as to your evening out, I'll meet you 


half way... 


Maid—Thank you, ma’am, but I’m not 


afraid to come home alone. 


Munhall—I (hic) found a halfsh 
lar. 

Zeigler—Itsh mine; 
got my name on it. 

Munhall—Ish shat 
your name? 

Zeigler—E Pluribus U-Unum. 

Munhall (examining coin)—That 
right; itsh yoursh, 


itsh mine! 


W! 


sho? 


Mrs. Hopemore—Would you 
that my little Jackie is really tryi 
Teacher—Yes—very. 


The best of reading for the whole family—ma 


woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No grea! 
er bargain ever offered. You see these fan 

magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER ‘* 


$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDE® 


for $1.60. 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —Household Mag, 2 yrs 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —McCall’s Mag. 1 yr 
—American Fruit Grower,—Modern Romances, | 5 
—Modern Screen, | yr 


2 yrs. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —Movie Mirror, 1 yr 


2 yrs. —Open Road (Boys) |» 
—Better Homes & —Parent’s Magazine 
Gardens, 1 yr. 6 mos. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs 
2 yrs. —Science and 


Discovery, 1 yr 
—Screenland, 1 yr. 
—Sports Afield, 1 yr 
—Successful Farming 

2 yrs, 

—True Confessions, ! » 

—True Experiences, ! yt 

—Home Arts Needlecraft, —True Romances, 1 yr 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 y's 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Clip this offer. 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution pe! 
mitted and magazines must 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 
6 mos. 
—Country Home, 2 yrs. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. 


all go to one address 


Put an X before the TWO or THRE-* 


Mail with $2.00 if you’ ve checked 
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t I’m not 


Ifsh dol- 
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ou sa) 
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PPORTUNITIE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY a 


fee. .-- --~ ae in -. .. 1 
00 A YEAR OPPORTUNITY—Distributorship 
“available for one of America’s greatest opportun- 
es! Hundreds of dealers will be under your super- 
n, working for you, making profits for you. Every 
nunity in ressive, home loving America wants 
.d is waiting for a sound Low Cost Housing Plan— 
‘our dealers can offer the masses of working people 
e World’s Greatest Prefabricated houses at un- 
Jy low prices on the F. H. A. plan where their 
less than the rent they now pay and get 
ng for. Here is your opportunity for complete 
anancial independence. The line is most complete, 
ncluding tourist cabins, summer cott refresh- 
ent highway stands, and good residential houses of 
any size. Pre-fabricated houses shipped complete and 
~eady for occupancy after few hours work on part of 
rcnaser. Every unit gives you and your dealers big 
profit—your cost only $90.00 on good one room house. 
e factory has been in business over 50 years, has 
facilities, capital, and ability to ship all orders 
mptly. $500 cash capital required to handle dis- 
butorship. Get the f facts, it’s the most won- 
opportunity in business today! Men in our 
ation have made more than they ever earned. 
an earned over $10,000.00 in one month. Write 
t. B, Box 5005, Station A, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
r details. 




















AGENTS WANTED 


DAILY PROFITS, EXTRA CASH BONUSES. 
present large manufacturer. Show complete line 
ed shirts, neckwear, hosiery, underwear direct 
earer. Experience unnecessary. Part or full 

Handsome outfit free. Write. Tell us some- 








about yourself. Packard Corporation, Dept. 
Terre Haute, Indiana. = Pt 
NEW, USED CLOTHING from home, auto 


e Men’s suits 96ce. Overcoats 66c 
Ladies’ coats 42c. Hundreds big bargains. Cat- 
Free. S&N 440-AH East 31st, Chicago. 
ISTMAS CARDS. 
ted $1.00—cost you 50c. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
EDUCATIONAL 


RESPONDENCE courses and educational books, 

htly used. Sold Rented. Exchanged. All 
ts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for 

courses. Complete details and bargain catalog 
Send name. Nelson Company, K-234 Man- 
Building, Chicago. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


1D FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minne- 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Depend- 
rops, favorable climate. Write for impartial 
literature and list of typical bargains. Spec- 
tate. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Minn.”’ 


Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
Samples free. Dun- 











Y HUNTING DOGS wer: : 
-TSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Coon- 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 
able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
Illinois. 








J INSTRUCTION Rs 
HOW TO GET A JOB—Helilpful booklet, question- 
naire, and Life Analysis $1. Success—Box 31, Sta- 
tion D, Los Angeles, Calif. 


"MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES __ 


BE A PROPESSIONAL SCRAPBOOKER. Big fees. 

Unlimited opportunities. Can be done at home. No 

etition. No capital needed. Write to Scrap- 
okers Guild, 59 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

n PHOTO FINISHING » te 

EE Snapshops. Mail this ad with two negatives 

r sample Artisto Snapshots in free photo album. 

Low price list and convenient film mailers sent on 

eturn, Aristo, Box 119-Y, Rockford, Ill. 


DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 
gement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. 20 Photo Christ- 
Cards from your negative $1.00. 50—$2.00. Wil- 
Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AT LAST! [OTS In 











ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
r Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. _ ~ = 
) BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
gements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
il. Film mailers Free. ay’s Photo Shop, Box 
LaCrosse, Wis. =» aie 
MPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORE. Two 
itiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 
t neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements ai 
red), 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 














DEVELOPED, three prints each, 25c. 25 Re- 
ts 25c. Filmcraft, H-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 
SALESMEN WANTED a. 
WANTED for Rawleigh Route of 800 families. 
oe today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. J-Sa-PAT, Free- 





[5 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


GWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
ng. Chicago. 


TOBACCO 


Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing, 
ir pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, 
el, Kentucky. 





MOUTH LiEAR 3) 


Taste “Tickle ‘Better. -— Sinects, Speakers 
eee ago 


material catalog. 
HOD LAB., 101 Hod Williams Bidg., Tampa, Fla, 


SS nooF 


ND 


DAY TRIAL 





O’Pinch—Bane any letters for me 
today? 

Postmaster—What name, please? 

O’Pinch—Ay tank de name is on de 
letter. 


Mother—Sally, don’t you know that 
it is not proper for a young lady to 
turn around on the street and look at 
a strange young man? 

Sally—But Mother, I was only look- 
ing to see if he was looking to see if 
I was looking to see if he turned 
around to see. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Polish Fish Soup 


Poland has ceased to exist (tempor- 
arily at least) but its dishes have not. 
Among the best known of these is this 
satisfying fish soup: 

Clean and cut enough small piecessf 
any variety of whitefish for two cup- 
fuls. Add two and a half cups cold 
water, one medium-sized sliced onion, 
one bay leaf, four allspice berries and 
one teaspoon salt, and place in sauce- 
pan. Bring to boil and simmer for 30 
minutes. When strained this makes 
about two cups of stock. 

Return the stock to the saucepan, 
add one and a half cups buttermilk 
and bring to boil again. Next blend 
four tablespoons butter with four 
tablespoons flour and add to the soup, 
stirring thoroughly. Then add one- 
half cup thick, sour cream and cool. 
Reheat for serving, but do not boil. 

If desired, individual servings can 
be garnished with thin slices of hard- 
boiled eggs sprinkled with minced 
parsley. 
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Citron Preserves 


Many of the good things eaten dur- 
ing the winter months are made in the 
fall. One of these is citron preserves. 
While there are various recipes for 
preserving citron, this one is especi- 
ally easy to follow: 

e Ingredients: For each pound of 
prepared citron used, two cups sugar, 
one cup hot water, one-half cup rais- 
ins, one-half lemon (sliced), one stick 
cinnamon and one-teaspoon whole 
cloves are required. 

@ Directions: Peel, seed and cut 
citron into one-inch squares and 
weigh. Cover with warm water and 
cook until tender. Then drain and 
add the other ingredients according to 
the number of pounds of citron used. 
Finally, simmer slowly, stirring fre- 
quently, until] thick. 


Week's Hints 


@ Fora simple dessert, slice oranges 
and sugar them. 





@ A teaspoon of vinegar to a teacup 
of sweet milk will turn the milk sour 
for use in sour-milk recipes. 


@ Stuffings in fowl or fish should 
not be packed too tightly because they 
expand considerably while baking. 





TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 
(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 


SKIN 
FREE TRIAL te 


let us send you a of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comfo . nO more visi- 
real night's rest. Write today, «postal ‘oil 
ight’s rest.” r ° 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. ou 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY ©0O., 041 Park Square, 
Sedalia. Mo. 


If Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in 
and comfortable reducible rupture protection 
may be yours for the asking, without cost or 
obligation. Simply send name and address 
to W. S. Rice, Inc., 50-C Main St., Adams, 
N. Y., and full details of the new and differ- 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With- 
out hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a Support that has brought 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
give freedom of body and genuine comfort. 
For complete information—write today! 














Why Suffer With 


ASTHMA 


Write Dept. 77—1210 Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 






§ Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 

and supply you with work. Write 

today for E BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Company, Ltd. § DEPT.1165, Hamilton, Ont. 
MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 





address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have made in your name or address. 

WASHINGTON. D. ©. 


* RHEUMATISM * 


PATHFINDER. 


Sufferers can be relieved. Safe method. Revolu- 
tionary and trustworthy. Low cost. Banish pain. 
Thousands aided. Free sent. Write NOW. 
BALL CLINIC, 6308, EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 


. a = ae 
Medicine 
Regol contains scientific 
liver medicines including 
@ very effective cholagogue (bile. fow stimulant). 
Read all about Regol and its aid to Nature in 
relieving functional disorders of the liver and gall 
bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, gas, 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness due to 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY, 1555 Old cade, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














FIRM-FIT Dental Plates 
AS LOW AS $6.75 


per plate. Should fit perfectly. 

rom personal La 

sion, look beautiful. Try plates 60 days not 

delighted with fit and your Seprevee appear- 
ance weguarantee return of fall purchase 

SEND NO MONEY >" ered 
catalog of LOW P 1GBS" De leche 

FERRIS-GRIGSBY DENTAL LAB., INC. 


Dept. 639, 6217 §. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO, NL 





sensible — 












HOW TO W/N 


$50.00 CASH! 


ALL I HAVE To DO IS FIND HOW 
MANY MILES THE LITTLE MAN 


“TRAVELED, AND SEND MY ANS- 
WER LIKE IT SAYS BELOW. 
EACH DOT IS A MiL€ 



















LOOK! IT SAYs 
EVERYONE Wuo 


i fe WHY THE WIVE GOT To CouNT pols 
SENDS \N AN 


&: ) RUSH, -q@ ALL OVER THE US. (T MAY 
i DAN? MEAN #50 BUCKS 





: se ra FOR US / 
. fs aw 
/_ NS “4, 


en 


| 
8 — 





WELL, MY ANSWER IS READY AND I THINK 
I'VE GOT ALL THE DOTS COUNTED. I'LL MAIL 


ITNOW ANO GET $95 BUCKS 


* EXTRA FoR 
J PROMPTNESS 
IF WE WIN/ 





; EACH DOT IS A MILE « AND, THE QUESTION IS 
. HOW MANY MILES DID THE LITTLE MAN TRAVEL? 


COULD YOU USE $50.00 CASH NOW? 


If you are interested in making an easy $50.00 extra cash on the side in your spare time, then send in your answer 
QUICK! For first prize I'LL PAY $50.00; 2nd $15.00; 3rd $10.00; 4th $7.50; and Sth $5.00. So, whether you win $50.00 or 
$5.00, YOU'LL BE PAID REAL CASH MONEY promptly. You may send your answer any time up to midnight, Sat., 
Dec. 16, 1939—BUT send it NOW because I'm giving a nice big extra CASH prize just FOR PROMPTNESS. 
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$25.00 EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you send your answer now—within 3 days of the time you first 
read this announcement—I'll give you an EXTRA $25.00 CASH for 


FREE~NEW FUN GAME! 


Be the first to have a “FUN-O-METER”— it’s brand new and will pro 
vide a world of hilarious fun for you and your friends. Everybody. 


4 Promptness if you win the first prize of $50.00. Both the $50.00 and a pag , 
: the $25.00 Extra may be yours. So, HURRY!—WIN THEM BOTH. both grownups and children, enjoy it. It's FREE! How will your smile 
; That's easy money now—isn’t it? or laugh register on the “FUN-O-METER”?—You've 
TH FO on really got some fun to look forward to when you meas- hb: 
; aa EN— WHAT ARE YOU WAITING a R? %) ure off a “Snappy Snicker”, a “Pooky Pucker” or a 
; 's go! ‘warsti ! St ; t. net v ast on : Sth . ’ 
| dot on the map. Aed, the idea of course is te TAY ond count them ALL—eo dou't keep Rg “Giddy-Giggle” with it. But that's only a sample of the e) 
4 @ couple out for pets when you send your total in. Open to anyone living in USA. and fun you'll have. Puts NEW LIFE in parties and gather- 
j only one answer can be accepted from each family and the judges’ decision will be ings of young and old. Get yours today — FREE! 


Beets 


final. And you can be sure that your answer will receive full and careful consideration 
when the entries are judged and the prizes owarded for accuracy. originality and neat 
ness and remember that if you win first prize, you will receive $5000 cash and an 
EXTRA $25 00 if you answer promptly. In the event of ties, prizes identical to those 
tied for will be awarded to each person tieing. So. hurry! Rush your answer now 
BE THE BIG WINNER 


THOMSEN, KING & COMPANY, INC., 710 PLYMOUTH COURT., DEPT. a-250, CHICAGO, 
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COUNT THE DOTS and send me your answer along 
with your name and address. That's all. Hurry! Rush 
your answer, BE THE BIG WINNER and get your 
FREE “FUN-O-METER” too. 











